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WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS. 


A new edition of Wordsworth’s Sonnets has just been published. The greater 
part of the sonnets are well known ; but the poet has added a few of recent com- 
position which show that age has not subdued the fire of genius. We give two 
or three as specimens :— 


COMPOSED ON MAY MORNING, 1838. 
Life with yon lambs, like day, is just begun, 
Yet Nature seems to them a heavenly guide. 
Does joy approach? they meet the coming tide ; 
And sullenness avoid, as now they shun 
Pale twilight’s lingering glooms—and in the sun 
Couch near their dams, with quiet satisfied ; 

Or gambol—each with his shadow at his side 
Varying its shape wherever he may run. 

As they from turf yet hoar with sleepy dew 

All turn, and court the shining and the green, 
Where herbs look up, and opening flowers are seen ; 
Why to God's goodness cannot We be true, 

And so, His gifts and promises between, 

Feed to the last on pleasures ever new ! 


A POET TO HIS GRANDCHILD. 
Son of my buried Son, while thus thy hand 
Is clasping mine, it saddens me to think 
How want may press thee down, and with thee sink 
Thy Children left unfit, through vain demand 
Of culture, even to feel or understand 
My simplest Lay that to their memory 
May cling ;—hard fate! which haply need not be 
Did Justice mould the Statutes of the Land. 
A Book time cherished and an honoured name 
Are high rewards ; but bound they nature’s claim 
Or Reason’st No—hopes spun in timid line 
From out the bosom of « modest home 
Extend through unambitious years to come, 
My careless Little-one, for thee and thine ! 

TO THE PLANET VENUS, 

Upon its approximation (as an Evening star) to the Earth, January, 1838. 
What strong allurement draws, what spirit guides 
Thee, Vesper! brightening still, as if the nearer 
Thou com'st to man’s abode the spot grew dearer 
Night after night! True is it, Nature hides 
Her treasures less and less—Man now presides, 

In power, where once he trembled in his weakness ; 
Knowledge advances with gigantic strides ; 

But are we aught enriched in love and meekness? 
Aught dost thou see, bright Star! of pure and wise 
More than in humbler times graced human story ; 
That makes our hearts more apt to sympathise 
With heaven, our souls more fit for future glory, 
When earth shall vanish from our closing eyes, 

Ere we lie down in our last dormitory? 


OLD PINCHER. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
I frolicked, a youngling, wild, rosy, and fat, 
When Pincher was brought in the butcher. boy’s hat, 
And the long-promised puppy was hailed with a joy 
That ne’er was inspired by a gold-purchased toy. 





“« What a darling,’’ cried I, while my sire with a frown, 
Exclaimed, ‘* Hang the brute ! though tis easy to drown ;”’ 
But I wept at the word, till my sorrowful wail 

Won his total reprieve from the rope or the pail. 


Regarding his beauty, I’m silent, forsooth, 

I’ve a little old-fashioned respect for the truth, 
And the praise of his colour or shape to advance 
Would be that part of history known as romance. 


Together we rambled, together we grew ; 

Many plagues had the household, but we were the two 
Who were branded the deepest; all doings reviled, 

Were sure to be wrought by * that dog”’ and *‘ that child.”’ 


Unkennell'd and chainless, yet truly he served ; 

No serfdom was known, yet his faith never swerved ; 
A dog has a heart,—secure that, you'll find 

That love even in brutes is the safest to bind. 


If my own kin or kind had demolished my ball, 

The transgression was marked with a scuffle and squall ; 
But with perfect consent he might mouth it about, 

Till the very last atom of sawdust was out. 


When bhalfpence were doled for the holiday treat, 
How I longed for the comfits so lusciously sweet ; 
But cakes must be purchased, for how could I bear 
To feast on a luxury Pinch could not share. 


I fondled, I fed him, [ coaxed or I cuffed,— 

I drove or I led him, I soothed or I buffed ; 

He had beatings in anger, and huggings in love, 

But which were most crucl, ’twere a puzzle to prove. 


If he dared to rebel, I might battle and wage 

The fierce war of a tyrant with petulant rage ; 

I might ply him with kicks, or belabour with blows, 
But Pincher was never once known to oppose. 


Had the pantry been rifled of remnant of beef, 
Shrewd suspicions were formed of receiver and thief, 
For I paused not at crime, and I blushed not at fibs, 
That assisted to nurture his well-covered ribs. 


The linen half-bleached, must be rins'd o’er again ; 
And our footsteps in mud were “ remarkably ”’ plain : 
The tulips were crushed, to the gardener’s dismay, 
And when last we were seen we were bending that way. 


But we weathered all gales, and the years sped away, 
Till his “bonnie black ” hide was fast turning to gray ; 
When accents were heard most alarmingly sad, 
Proclaiming that Pincher, my Pincher, was mad. 


It was true; his fixed doom was no longera joke, 

He that moment must die; my young heart was nigh broke, 
I saw the sure fowling-piece moved from its rest, 

And the sob of keen anguish burst forth unsuppress’d. 


A shot, a faint howl, and old Pincher was dead ; 

How I wept while the gardener prepared his last bed. 
Something fell on his spade too, wet, sparkling, and clear, 
Though he said ‘twas a dew-drop, J knew ‘twas a tear. 


Our winter-night circie was.now incomplete, 

We missed the fond brute that had snvozed at our feet ; 
All his virtues were praised, all his mischief forgot, 
We lauded his merits, and sighed o’er his lot. 


He was never supplanted-—nay, mention him now, 
And a something of shadow will steal from my brow ; 
‘* Poor fellow !"’ will burst in such tone of regret, 
That whispers my heart is his lurking-place yet. 


No wonder, for memory brings back with him, 
The thoughts that wilt render the lightest eye dim ; 
He is mingied with all that I idolised most, 

The brightest, the purest, the loved, and the lost. 


The smile of a parent, the dearest, the best, 

The joys of my forest home spring to my breast, 

And those days re-appear with a halo divine, 

When old Pincher, a mother and childhood, were mine. 





THE CAMDENTOWN BAKER. 


About two years since I was brought to London on business. I employed my 
time pleasantly. Being almost a stranger to that great Babylon—which is daily 
creeping onward on all sides, and enclosing in its huge vertex the surrounding 
villages that, in the days of our grandfathers, were a ‘ distance’ from town—be- | 
ing then, as I have said, a stranger to the sights of this sight-sceing metropolis, | 
I made as much of the time at my disposal as I could. } 

Having one day no exhibition determined on—no panorama, picture gallery, or | 
other place that attracts a gaping crowd, in view, for my day’s diversion, I stroll- | 
ed towards Kensington Gardens. The day was splendid: a midsummer sun, 
bright and pleasant, warmed the poor mortals who were within its influence ; | 
thousands of busy people thronged the streets ; intent each on his own pleasure | 
or his own business, they jostled and bustled each other along. 

Speculating on the crowded sample of human life around me, I walked for- 
ward, and almost forgot, in my mental abstraction, that which was passing on all 
sides. Suddenly my reverie was broken, and my speculations put to flight by the | 
comtempiation of a strange looking figure that presented itself in my path. £ 
man leant, with an attitude of almost theatrical despondency, against a tree. He | 
was dressed in a threadbare, but military-looking frock; pantaloons, skin-tight | 
and sloped over the boot (which latter was na longer shapely or new), cased his | 
nether linbs; and, to complete his apparel, a pair of formidable spurs graced his | 
heels. 

He was sallow-looking, but yet not pale. He wore the appearance of being | 
neither ill-fed, nor yet absolutely in want ; and ahuge moustache and favori | 
covered the lower part of his visage, save where, now and then, @ white tooth | 
stole its way into light while he opened a capacious mouth—to sigh. A guitar, | 
decorated with a broad blue riband, lay by his side. Reader, do not fling down 
your book and exclaim—romantic trash! Such it is not; nay, I pledge myself 
to cause a laugh to displace your sneer ere we part. A guitar, I was about to 
tell you, lay by his side: slowly raising the instroment, he passed the riband | 
gracefully over the cap and tarnished gold tassel that adorned his head, and | 
bending over it, he commenced a plaintive song. I am not particularly musical, | 
but it struck me that, though he sang sweetly, and with passable execution, yet, 
that he was by no means master of the imperfect, and, indeed, difficult instru- | 
ment with which he accompanied himself. [ listened anxiously for the words of | 
his song, but it was in a language that I had never heard before. I strained my 
ear again and again, but I could not anywhere distinguish a word that I recog- 
nized as familiar. 

A crowd was collecting fast: I passed on fearful of my pockets being light- | 
ered of their trifling luad, and walked some considerable distance throvgh the | 
gardens. I loitered in the glorious sunshine, and watched the merry groups of | 
children that sported in the warm air. At length I began to experience a sensa- 
tion which we are all subject to, from the peasant tothe prince: involuntarily I | 
turned homeward—reader, I was hungry. | 





| 





Yes; oh, most potent appetite, how | 
many of our actions dost not thou influence with thine irresistible sway ! 

Again I mused, and again had [| forgotten my fellow-mortals ; not in speculat- 
ing on ¢heir frailties, o1 their wants, but simply, merely, singly, wholly and | 
solely, cogitating—what I should have for dinner. ‘'Thrum, thram—thrum ti, | 
thrum ti-tee.’ What! not gone yet! No, by Jove; there he stood, in the | 
identical spot where I left him more than an hour ago. But his audience bad | 
increased seven-fold: old and young, rich and poor—the chimney sweeper and | 
gentleman in the nankeen tights, with a watchchain depending from the upper 
part thereof about as large as a s'eeple hung by the bell-ropes—were collected | 
round the musician in a motley group. | 

The next day, by a strange curiosity, I was led to the same spot about the | 
same hour. There he was again—yes; the same despondent attitude—the | 
graceful, yet tNeatrical bend. Again his guitar was slung majestically from his | 
shoulders, and his ‘thrum, thrum—thrum ti thrum,”’ again attracted the won- | 
dering loiterers of the garden. What was he, whocould he be? Poor fellow! 
what a miserable lot is thine, thought I. No tongue utters a familiar sound : 
men speak, but it is to thee but a dumb show ; none hast thou to whisper thee a | 
consolation for the days that are passed—none to tell of hope for the days to | 
come. ¢ * bd ° ° 

‘*Mrs Robinson requests the honor of Mr. J—’s company to a musical soi- 
rée on Thursday evening next, to meet a distinguished foreigner. 

‘“* Kensington Terrace, Monday. “RS. Trea. 

Such was the card I found left at my lodgings by a professional friend, who 
thought he should confer an obligation in persuading his better half to “do me 
the honour” of asking me to a musical soirée. Though disliking most univer- 
sally everything and anything approximating to this description of party, I went. 

I found the house of my friend on ‘‘ Kensington Terrace,” as my card in- 
formed me, and boldly made my way up stairs to the first landing. Suffocating, | 
insupportable absolutely, was the air on that laading—gentlemen and ladies | 
crushed indiscriminately into a miserable space, while the room to which it | 
formed the entrance was, I suppose, very nearly at the boiling point of Fabren- 
heit’s thermometer. “ N’importe,”” whispered [ to myself ; I stay and carry, out 
the fainting ladies who may be handed over the heads of the people on their | 
Journey towards the outer air. 

After a time, I was carried along with the undulating crowd into the interior 
of the “ salon de musique,” and found myself, by a process of locomotion with 
which I was hitherto unacquainted, standing opposite to a lady who I presumed, 
from her general ‘deportment in the chair,” was the “dame de maison.” Of | 
course, hap-hazard, | made my bow, when Robinson, who was close by, whis- 
pered something to his amiable spouse. Immediately she rose, and, acknow- 
ledging my courtesy, she requested permission to present me to “the distin- 
guished foreigner.” Reader, my heart jumped at the thought. Yes; I, even], 
might become acquainted with a German prince, or perhaps an archduke of Bo- | 
hemia, or—God knows who. 

“Count Spallantatski,” said the hostess, ‘allow me to make known to you 
my friewd Mr. J~,” 

He turned at the words; it was—there was no mistaking it—it was my friend | 
of Kensington Garden notoriety. ‘TI thought he had something noble at out | 


| 








\ 


him’’ flashed through my mind as I bowed low to the man of the hairy visage. i 


‘** Comment se va-t’il, Monsieur,” said he; ‘ you play geetar, sare ?” 

‘“No; have not that honor,” muttered I, scarce knowing what it was I said. 

“Ah! beutiful; ver grande indeed—splendeed angstrument. Sare, you 
shood learne—learne play this grande chore.” 

Can't,” said I; **no talent that way, ’sure you—not the least.’ 

“Ah! I zee,” said he; “ver good. I peety moshe you, poor man; not ne- 
ver able for deevert yourtime. Ver well, Madame Robson, shall I commaungee ? 
Eh bien done— 

‘Thrum, thrum—thrum ti, thrum ti-tee.’” 
ot * * . * 

‘‘ Splendid! capital! beautiful, ain’t it? Really those Polish airs are so mag- 
nificent. Poor fellow! so handsome too. Pity bim very much ; lost all his 
property—all, every stick, of course.’’ A politician of the liberal school here 
pronounced an indignant anathema against the barbarous Russian Czar. 

A benevolent lady, who prided herself on being a linguist, advanced to ad- 
dress him in French. She smattered out— 

‘*Permettez moi, d'etre votre negociant—interpreter—avec ces gens ci— 
speak for you—allow me.” 

‘Ab! merci, mille mercies ; tanks, very moshe tanks, mais je vous prie. I 
prefare for to learn speak Anglishe. I wish well for talker, dans cette langue, 
you will excuse.” 

Spallantatski had a mortal aversion to any language but English. He was 
‘‘moshe obliged” to the ladies that wished to get him tuitions ; but he could not 
communicate his French or his Polish ideas if he did not know the tongue into 
which he translated them. No; ‘he prefared bien to learn Anglishe.’ 

He became a prodigious favourite. There was no soirée within a mile-and-a- 
half of Kensington Gardens without Spallantatski. , 

* * * . @ @ 

Two men were walking idly up Piccadilly ; they were clothed in soiled and 
tattered great coats, with remnants of sundry capes hanging from the shoulders 
of them. Hats had they, but they were in the classification of that item of 
dress “ ¢iles,” or “ slates,” or ‘* castors,”-—or any thing else rather than regu- 
lar built hats; they were, in fact, under the denomination of what is called, in 
the language of hats, “ four-in-hands ;"’ that is to say, coachmen’s ‘“ Golgo- 
thas.”” One had a fiery red cotton handkerchief rolled round his neck, with the 
spiral end protruding at right angles to his apology for a shirt; the other supplied 
the place of a cravat with a worsted comforter. 

** Bill,” said one of them, “I’m blow’d if this here'll ever do; ve goes no 
vork this ‘ere fine vether; them dam’d busses gits all to do ’zcept vot the cab- 
min picks up to save ‘em from starvin.”’ 

“Jem,” said his companion, “I thinks ve ought to git a petishun to the com- 
mitty for Martin's cruelty to hanimals, in orderto purvide reg’lar hours for takin 
of exercise to sitch ’osses an men as ‘as no vork; for I’m bless’d if it aint agin 
all natur that any ‘oss culd live that’s got nothin to do all day but stand—it’s enuf 
to tire the life out o’ any four-footed beast, so it is.”” 

‘* Bill,” said the other, ‘I'll give you a henigmy, jist to fill your belly with, as 
you’ve nothin else at present. Vot’s the reason ve’re precious like humbrellas ?” 

* Bless’d if I know,” answered Jem. ‘‘I vas never no good at makin out of 
them things, any more than at picking pockets, vich I takes to be a ’complish- 
ment of the same natur, ’cos they're both only jist gropin inthe dark.” 

“ D'ye give it up?” said Bill. 

‘“‘T gives it up without remorse, as the cab ’oss said ven he took leave o’ the 
cab.” 

* Vell, then, the reason is, becoss ve’re only called off the stand ven the vet 
vether comes,” answered Bill. 

‘** Hao, hoo, hoo,” laughed his companion. 
one in mind 0’ a hungry belly.” 

** Jem, ve ought for to be the best calculatirs in Lunnin ve ‘ackney coachmin,” 
said Bill. 

“Vy so?” asked Jem. 

“Tell you vy. It’s sich a precious sight o’ time since you or I got a fare ‘at 
ve’re Jearnin substracshun every day.” 

‘+ Bill,” said Jem, ‘* ven’s the last time you had a fare ?”’ 

‘*Bless’d !” said Bill; “ vell, if ever—vot! didn’t you heart” 

‘No; vot’s got the matter now !” 

‘‘Blow’d if ever I see so stupida fellur; you didn’t hear at the stand ’bout 
my last fare, an’ it arter being in all the noospapers, as a living instance o’ fatal 
credulity 1” 

“Go along, Bill; let’s ‘ave it now then,” said Jem. 

“Vell,” said Bill, ‘you know'd a fellur as vas wally de sham to a gen’leman 
in black, as they called Curnel Villyflours ?” 

‘* Vot’s that! the tall gemman as smok’d himself into a dropsy, is it 1” 

‘* Yes, that’s the very man; don’t you ’member, ven you vas a cad, he giv’d a 
half a sov'rin ’stead of a sixpence vone day ?” 

‘‘ T tmembers the ’alf sov’rin, but in course I forgets the gemman as gived it. 

“Vell, it’s the walley de sham I vants at present; and the black man, the 
gemman, takes this here fellur abroad vith him, and there’s no standing of him 
ven he comes home. He vas arter bein in all sorts of forrin parts, and sich like 
tomfoozlety, and he comes back a danglin of chains an’ thereabouts. Vell, the 
master dies, and in course the wally gets a share o’ the bones; vell, sir, vat does 
he do! he sets up ‘ biscuit and bread shop’ in Camdentown, and then it’s ‘ pull 
devil, pull baker,’ fer the devil hisself couldn’t stand him. 

‘ Vone day he'd be a figged out in the dead man’s clothes, and a mustashes all 
over his face, and a yellow-head stick in his hand, and aridin on a borrow’d ‘oss 
to Epsom or sitch-like ; an’ I'm blow’d but you couldn’t tell witch it vas—Dick 
Stubbs the gemman as vas taking off a baker, or Dick Stubbs the baker as vas 
taking off a gemman. 

“Vell, you know the devil couldn't stand that any more than a baker. I drove 
down that there line o’ road vons’t or twice with a fare ’casionally, and in course 
I stopp'd for a roll sometimes. 

‘““*My man,’ sis he vone evenin, ‘Vell,’ says I, ‘vot then, my man?’ 
‘ You're cursed stiff,’ sishe. ‘Very vell,’ sis I again. ‘ Vill you doa job on 
the sly?’ sishe. ‘I vill,’ sis J, ‘if I gits paid for it.’ ‘Certainly so,’ sis he. 
‘ Drive down here to-uight,’ sis he, *bout height o'clock.’ ‘ Very well; I'll come 
for certain,’ says I, drivin off. ‘ 

“* Vell,’ sis he, ‘ you're come, are you,’ ven I drove up "bout quar’er to eight. 
‘Right,’ sisI. ‘Lend, a hand,’ sis he, ‘to put in yourfare.’ ‘ Certainly I vill.’ 
Very vell, sir, I’m blow’d but we put up "bout twenty-four insides into the vone 
small coach as I drove then.” ie 

“ Damme, Bill,” said Jem, ‘ you're twigging now.” 

“ Passels, man; passels,” said Bill; “twenty-four passels. There vas two 
sets of china an’ a glass jug, an’ a basket o’ German silver forks, knives, an’ 
spoons, ditto ; b’gammon board an’ a fether bed ; a small harm chair an’ a Turk- 
ish pipe, and diff’rent others too tejus to menshun.” 

“ Vell,” said Jem, ‘* go on.” 

‘ Vell, sir, ve drove off in great style—Dick on the box ‘longside me ; an’ ve 
vas rattlin off pritty stout venp’liceman ‘ D, twenty-height,’ sees us (I'm blow’d 
if I don’t think them "ere new p’lice is bro’t up to scent jist like tarriers). ‘ Hollo 
ho!’ sis he, ‘ve're you going for now?’ ‘ Drive like a funeral,’ sis Stubbe 
nudging me. ’Cordingly, I pulls up and valks the ’osses. ‘ Hollo, ho!’ sis the 
p'liceman. Stubbs never pretends to mind him. ‘ Hoy! stop, and be damn’d 
to you,’ sis he; ‘what's ia the coach?’ ‘Sick gemman, sir, as is ordered to 
take the hair for his constitorshun,’ sis Stubbs, ‘ Damn’d queer time o’ night,’ says 
eriper, ‘fora man “to go adrivin for health.”’ ‘That’s jist it,’ sis Stubbs ; 
‘he’s subject to nightmare very bad, an’s ’bliged to drive out this here hour for 
‘sleep sake.’ ‘Drive on,’ says grasper. ‘Damn’d good, varn’t it Tv says 
Stubbs, 


“Bill, it’s a sorry riddle ; it puts 
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+ Vell, ve drives up toa ‘ouse, an’ Stubbs takes hout ewerything.as vas in the 
coach, an’ gives*em in charge to a gal as open’d the door. ‘Drive down the 
street a bit,’ sis he, pulliag out a bank note; ‘Ivantschange.’ I drives ‘cor- 
ding down street; he stops opp’site toa lane. * Vait here a minnit,’ sis he, ‘ vhile 
I'll go get silver-or sov'rins for my “flimsy.”’ He goes intoa shop vith a big 
door, and I vaits 2 half-au-hour for him; at last [ gits down an’ follows him.— 
I’m blow’d if the shop didn’t open at t’other end, on Helborn-hill, an’ he had 
half-an-hour’s start o’ me, vith his ride for nothin.” 

«Damn !” said Jem; “ vot then?” 

“| never seé’d him since; but if ever I eatches hie, I’m*slow'd if I don’t flab- 
bergast his hide. WVot the devil’s the crowd about, Jem?” eaid he —<(They had 
strolled so far as Kensington Gardens.) . 

“ It's a broom girl as is playing the * Swiss Boy,’” said Jem. 

“Come over an’ see vot's the fun anyhow,” said Bill. : 

Bill and he walked over to the crowd; they mingled a moment with the 
throng, when Bill made a wild rush at our friend the minstrel. ; 

“Vot the devil!” exclaimed Jem; ‘I’m blessed if he aint gone mad vith 
the hunger.” 

“ Bill! Bill Grumley! vot are you after! 
my name aint Griggs ! 
ter?” 

“ Arter robbing me, to be sure!” roared Bill. 
thief?” 

“ Criky!” shouted Jem; ‘‘here’s at him too, Bill. 
Stubbs, the Baker!” ; 

Ladies, take care of a hairy foreigner, who thrums on a guitar, especially 

when he is so fond.of yeur language that he will not speak his own. 


By Job, if he von't kill the devil 
Vy, Bill, man—what the devil! what the devil is he af- 


“Jem, don’t you know the 


I’m blow’d if it aint 
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ON THE SUPPOSED CONTAGIOUS PROPERTY OF 
YELLOW-¥EVER. 
BY DR. W. FERGUSSON, INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF ARMY HOSPITALS. 
From the United Service Journal. 

Mr. Editor,—Several months ago I stated to you that it was my intention to 
send to the United Service Journal a communication upon the supposed conta- 
gious property of yellow-fever in a form that would be adapted to the military 
reader, and consequently not unsuited to your pages ; but, on reconsideration, | 
began to think that to ask room for a subject so entirely professional would be an 
abuse of your indulgence, and therefore I gave up the intention. I now resume 
it because I have seen, in one of your late numbers, that a detachment of the 
Ist West India Regiment, on arriving at Barbadoes from Trinidad, had been de- 
tained in quarantine for mure thaa 30 days on board a very small ship, for fear of 
introducing the contagion of yellow-fever into that island; and, as I consider 
such a measure, on the part of the quarantine authorities,* to be one of the 
most audacious and unwarrantable that has ever been attempted even at Gibral- 
tar, it being well known to all inthe least degree acquainted either with black 
troops or the West Indies, that the negro is incapable of being affected with yel- 
low-fever, consequently of introducing it, I here enter my health-protest against 
making our troops, whether black or white, the subjects of so wanton an experi- 
ment, which, through over-crowding, might generate other diseases I consider 
that the best form of protest I can adopt will be here transcribing a note that 
was appended to a paper of mine on Malaria or the Marsh Poison, and read be- 
fore the Royal Society of Edinburgh in the year 1819. It was not then pub- 
lished, but Dr. James Johnson afterwards made it known to the medica! world in 
an appendix to his valuable work on the diseases of hot climates. It is not 


likely, however, that it could have met the eye of the military reader, and there- 
fore ] now quote it entire :— 


‘The yellow-fever cannot be a contagious disease, because during its utmost 
rage it is confined almost exclusively toa particular and very limited class of the 
inbabitants of the West Indies, viz. the newly arrived, and never affects the 
coloured people, unless it finds them under the same circumstances, of being 
newly arrived from a cold climate, although that last class is the most numerous 
by at least ten to one of the inhabitants, and is besides as liable as the rest of 
mankind to fall under the influence of every acknowledged contagion, such as 
typhus fever, plague, small-pox, measles, and scarlatina, 

“It cannot be a contagious disease, because even amongst white people it has | 
been proved, from official returns, that the attendants on the sick are less liable to | 
be attacked with fever than those who have never approached the sick bed, and | 
because it has also been proved, in a multiplicity of instances, that the disease is | 
not communicable to the wounded, the surgical sick, the convalescent, or the | 
healthy, though occupying the most contiguous beds in the same hospital. 

‘* I]t cannot be contagious, because it has also been frequentiy seen that, when | 
a regiment has been divided into separate detachments, the different divisions | 
have been affected with distinct types of fever, according to the circumstances | 
of temperature and locality of their respective quarters; and, when one of | 
them happened to be stationed inthe locality of yellow-fever (which is almost | 
always at or near the level of the sea), that form of fever was incapable of be- 
ing conveyed to the other detachments in the higher ranges of country, however | 
Pap and indispensable may have been the necessary communications between | 
them. | 

“It cannot be contagious, nor anything but a seasoning remittent fever of | 
violent and malignant form, peculiar in a great degree to the newly-arrived, be- | 
cause all who have been debilitated by long residence in hot climates, and would, | 
therefore, be the first to fall under the influence of a new plague, are in a great | 
degree exempt from this form of the disease. And, lastly, it cannot be conta- 
gious, nor anything but the product of unwholesome locality and uncommon 
drought of season, because, in the warmer countries of Europe and North 
Ancrica, where all the inhabitants are under the same circumstances as the new- 
ly-arrived in the West Indies from the effect of the preceding winter, it has 
never been seen, except in some particularly low situations, where the heat has 
been steadily, fora considerable time previously, of the West India tempera- 
ture; nor retained in them after that degree of heat has been changed by the 
change of seasou, nor transported from them even during its utmost rage to other 
localities in the closest vicinities, if of higher elevation, of better ventilation, 
and cooler atmosphere. 

” The foregoing are not vague assertions, but matters of fact that have been 
verified and recorded by the official returns of our armies in the West Indies for 
the last twenty-five years. 

‘As in every epidemic where multitudes are in the course of being affected, 
every supposable degree of communication must of necessity be constantly 
taking place amongst the inhabitants of a crowded camp or city; all or any of 
the believers in contagion may have their creed confirmed in any manner they 
please, from the dead ur the living, by the passing events of every day; and it 
is only by reference to such facts as the above that the delusior can be cured, 
and that the observer cam be brought to distinguish clearly between the agency 
of epidemic and contagious influence. Those, however, who have only read 
the reports of panic from the theatre of the epidemic will seldom be cured of 
the delusion ; no more will those who have seen the disease, but have fled in 
affright from its supposed contagion; but all who are compelled to remain 
within its epidemic current, and witness the progress of its successive inva- 
sions through the recurrence of sickly seasons, must infallibly have their eyes | 
opened to its real nature, if they be at all capable of distinguishing truth from | 
error. it 

‘In opposition to the fact that has been so often verified in every colony of the | 
West Indies, that the sailors of merchant-ships landed with yellow-fever never 
infected the crowded, unwholesome suburb lodging-houses to which alone they | 
had access, it has been said, with much feasibility, to have beem imported in 
ships ; but this is another delusion arising from the well-known fact that newly- 
arrived strangers are generally the immediate and most striking victims of every 
epidemic ; and hence our most thoughtless intemperate sailors, when at these 
dangerous times they are thrown into the unwholesome anchorages of the West 
Indies, are not only the first to suffer from the epidemic in its course, or about to 
begin, but they are denounced as the importers by the prejudiced vulgar; and the 
accusation ia loudly re-echoed, even among the better informed, by all who wish | 
to make themselves believe that pestilence cannot be a native product of their 
own habitations. The incomprehensible punctuality of ships regularly arriving 
at some particular seaports of Spain and North America fraught with the pes- 
tilence of yellow-fever, at the precise stage and period, and at no other, of those 
hot and dry seasons that assimilate them to the unwholesomest of the West In- 
dia towns, can therefore be no more than a fiction of prejudice—a delusion of 
panic terror.” 

I should hope the above will be deemed conclusive in regard to the contagion 
of yellow-fever, and by demonstrating the true nature of the disease rescue many 
2 gallant spirit from the terrors of an unreal phantom, which would otherwise 
haunt him under the form of the sick soldier in hospital—the companion of his 
mess-table—or the members of his domestic house- hold when taken with illness. 
The real terrors that accompany the march of such a destroyer are sufficiently 
formidable in themselves without this cruel aggravation—the most anti-social 
and unchristian, to judge from its effects, that could be inflicted upon him ; but 

once bring him to understand the true nature of his position in regard to the 




















* At the very time this was going on at Barbadoes the inhabitants of Demerara were 
busy interdicting its shipping and commerce—vipE Medical Gazette, No. 13, January 
20th, alleging that they (the Barbadians) had introduced yellow-fever into that colony of 
mud andswamp! What a spectacle—what a treat to the cynic to behold the circle of 
West India communities all generating yellow-fever dnring certain unhea thy seasons, 
yet unable, or unwilling, to perceive that the malarious poison springs from bencath their 
feet, at the bidding of the quarantine master, denouncing one another as the importers 
vexing their mutual commerce, and arraying man against his fellow man witb all the hos- 
gility of excommunication, all the terrors of insane and selfish panic. ; 





the intervention of air, can in the closest-stopped bottles deprive Cayenne pepper 





disease, and there can belittle reason to doubt that he would meet it with the 
firmness becoming his national character, in the assured confidence that the dan- 
ger would pass away in the course.of the seasons, or that he would soon becoine 
so well seasoned and habituated to the climate as to be independent of its in- 
fluence 

So much for the West Indies, where the contagion of fever can scarcely be 
made to exist under any form, and where, if it could be made to exist, the quar- 
antine authorities, by cooping up men in quarantine in the manner they are re- 
presented to have done, would be the most likely to produce it; but in our own 
climates we have contagionsoth essential and factitious, which at times will de- 
vastate our military quarters, and of which it may be well that every military of- 
ficer, upon whom acommand may devolve, should possess a.competent know- 
ledge. These essential contagions such as small-pox, scarlet-fever, &e., which 
can be carried to any part of the world—are those that on the reception of a 
particle into the budy contaminate the whole frame, just as surely as the poison- 
drop from the fang of the viper will produce its specific effects: against these it 
is impossible that any purity of atmosphere, or precautions of discipline, can 
avail—for, as long as approach to the diseased is permitted, there can be no 
safety but in segregation. The other contagions, of which all febrile diseases 
may be made susceptible, are those of accumulation and quantity. Thus, for 
example, crowd a number of sick into an ill-aired apartment, and it is probable 
that a highly-contagivus atmosphere will speedily be generated most dangerous to 
all who enter it ; but select any one—the very worst of the sick—and place him, 
after being cleansed and purified, in a we'l-ventilated room, it is equally probable 
that the closest approach will fail © communicate the infection ; yet a single 
patient, in a narrow low roofed cell, will as effectually vitiate the air and gene- 
rate a contagious atmosphere as a crowd in the largest hospital. 

It is, then, that the atmosphere of the crowd is contagious and not the person 
of any individual, but this, nevertheless, is the contagion which so certainly ad- 
heres to all European armies, during winter campaigns more especially, and 
commits the most terrible devastatioas. The patient while purified as above 
ceases to be personally contagious, but, unless that purification be continued 
throughout the whole illness, his clothes, even after recovery, will be filled with 
it, and he will have impregnated every absorbing substance, whether body-cover- 
ings, bedding, or furniture, with the accumu'ated poison. It was in this way that 
the army of France, on returning from the campaign of Moscow, diffused the in- 
fection of typhus-fever throughout the whole kingdom. 1t was in this way that the 
uative armies of Spain—sometimes, tov, of Portugal—in the earlier part of the 
Peninsular war, became moving clouds of the disease ; and it is in this way, even 
now amongst ourselves, that the wandering mendicants of Ireland, with unchanged 
clothes, after recovery, leave infection behind them amongst the families where 
they may have obtained shelter; and this would be a terrible state of things if 
we had not at command means of disinfection so simple, easy, practicable, and 
efficacious, that without our knowledge we are often saved by them even in spite 
of ourselves, and the mystifications that have been played off upon the fears and 
ignorance of the people under the form of fumigations, which, because they 
smelled strong and made the bystanders cough, have been supposed to possess 
great powers of disinfection. The muriatic acid, disengaged under a gaseous 
form, is the basis of all these last; but, as we know nothing of the nature of 
those vapours that communicate contagious diseases, whether they be acid, alka- 
line, or anything else, it is an equal chance that by using another strong acid we 
may be actually adding to, instead of diminishing, their virulence. This at least 
I know, that it was the business of my office for a long course of years to cause 
their use to be enforced in barracks, ships, and hospitals, and I can declare that! 
never saw the smallest benefit derived from them, nor the course of disease ar- 
rested ; while the disinfectants to which [ have alluded promptly and immediate- 
ly served the the purpose These are fire, water, light, and air—with one altera- 
tion the old elements of our forefathers,—and they are ever at hand, ever appli- 
cable. 

The first of these—tire, or rather its product caloric (heat),—is immediately 
all-sufficient for every purpose of disinfection. Dr. Henry, of Manchester, de- 
monstrated by positive experiment that the matter of small-pox, cow-pox, and 
scarlet-fever, was utterly deprived of all infecting quality on being exposed for a 
few hours to a heat of 140° of Fahrenheit ; and these, as I have said before, are 
amongst the essential cencentrated contagions. With the gaseous factitious 
ones, such as typhus-fever, there is every reason to believe that a much inferior 
degree of heat—one not greater than the ordinary temperature of the tropics— 
would suffice, for that disease has never yet, amongst all the infected transports 


that left our shores, been made to cross the tropic of Cancer, nor has the plague | 
The process, then, | 


of the Levant ever been carried into the equatorial regions.* 
is one of the simplest, for a portable iron stove filled with ignited charcoal, and 
left to burn for any iength of time that will raise the necessary heat in the sick 
apartment, must infallibly disinfect it.t Through such a process as this the Russian 
peasant, possibly the nastiest, personally, in Europe, never has typhus fever, for 
he heats the stove of his cabin to an inconceivable degree, and uniformly takes a 
vapour-bath ef the hottest kind once a-week oroftener. He, in fact, lives under 
a course of disinfection. Light is another disinfectant equally sure, but it is not | 
adapted for military purposes, its operation being essentially slow, and the requi- 
site time to produce the effect indefinite. The power, however, which without 


of its sting, render the strongest prussic acid as mild as salad eil, and convert our | 
most potent medicinal powders into so much powder of post, is not to be doubt- | 
ed. Nearly the same may be said of air and water, and all these three last are, 
through the beneficence of the Creator, in the médium of our common atmos- 
phere, constantly operating unseen, but sure, to destroy the epidemic contagions 
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unchanged coverings of the human body, has often proved as fatal and deadly as 
the worst malaria of the fens. The magistrate om the bench has been infected 
by the criminal standing before him ; and at the celebrated Black Assizes at Ox. 
ford, so called from their fatality—the no-less-celebrated Old Baily Sessions jy, 
1750, and others—nearly the whole Court, including the jury, were struck with 
gaol fever, through the circumstance of an open window behind the dock where 
the prisoners were placed sending a current of air from them upon the assembled 
peuple ; and notthe least wonderful part of this remarkable occurrence was the 
fact that the prisoners themselves had not at the time the actual disease they 
were thus communicating with such fatal effect. They were not then in fever - 
because their constitutions bad been so withered and benumbed through the long- 
continued application of the poison which they carried about them, as to be in- 
capable of throwing it off by the channel which nature had dec:ce: of acute di- 
sease ; resembling in this respect the inhabitant of the swamp, who, although 
never healthy, and destined certainly to an early grave, will often show nothing of 
marsh fever until he be removed to a healthy country, and then, if he has any 
powers of constitution left, it will most likely break out upon him; and so will 
the miserable gaol criminal, when restored to purer air and better clothing, in 
all probability throw out the fever which he had long imbibed, but could not as. 
sume. 

During the campaigns in Holland, last war, it was often remarked that those 
who had escaped the ague of its worst fens were frequently taken with it after 
being restored to the healthy atmosphere of their own country ; and how frequent- 
ly has it been seen that soldicrs, during active service in the most unhealthy dis - 
tricts, feel nothing of their malaria until placed in quarters of seeming safety, 
when all the specific effects of the marsh poison were sure to show themselves! 
But even these are minor evils compared with the dreadful fact of the worst in- 
fectious disease being capable of communication from a source that gives no 
ostensible evidence nor warning of its existeace. I know that this last observa- 
tion applics to times gone by, rather than to our own; but even now, military of- 
ficers, when dealing with prisoners of war or military criminals long confined, 
ought to be aware of the danger that may await them from too near er incautious 
an approach. The burning of a few handsful of cliarcoal, with the aid of clean 
linen, will certainly disinfect the most saturated lazar that ever came out of a 
pest-house ; but until that ceremony, or an equivalent to it, such as a hot-bath, 
be performed, no one can answer for his being otherwise than dangerous. 

Windsor, April, 1838. 





GREAT CONSERVATIVE DINNER TO SIR R. PEEL. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The banquet given to Sir R. Peel, by 313 members of the House of Com- 
mons, in testimony of their full approbation of his conduct and firm reliance on 
his character, is indisputably, as he has himself expressed it, ‘‘ unparalleled in the 
political annals of the country.” 

As atribute of respect and confidence to a public man, it is an honour without 
precedent, and of the highest kind. To receive this meed of praise from so 
many that are themselves most praiseworthy, to be called to this high distinction 
by so many that are themselves most distinguished, is in itself gratifying and 
valuable in no common degree. But on this occasion Sir Robert Peel was the 
guest, not merely of private individuals, but of those who have been deputed to 
express the political opinions of millions of their fellow-countrymen. The hosts 
who entertained him at this feast were those who have been intrusted with the 
Parliamentary interests of the Conservative constituencies of Great Britain, the 
most flourishing, enlightened, and loyal portions of the community. Within that 
banquet-hall, it may be said, there were assembled to do him honour, through 
their representatives, a majority of the English nation, united with the Protes- 
tants of Ireland and the Presbyterian Churchmen of Scotland. A vast prepon- 
derance of the various great interests of the country were there virtually met 
to proclaim and point out this man as their guardian and guide, whose wisdom and 
energy are to protect them from threatened danger, and to lead them back to 
peace and prosperity. In this light, the honour bestowed acquires an ineatimable 
value, above all that the favouritism of princes or the caprice of the populace can 
bestow. Next, indeed, to that self-approving hour, which outweighs all other 
praise, but which receives its best confirmation from the sanction of the enlight- 
ened and reflecting, this unexampled and most significant expression of public 
admiration and applause must have brought with it the highest reward and the 
most delightful gratification that a statesman can earn or enjoy. 


As a manifestation of party strength the display is equally unrivalled. At no 
previous time in the history of this country could there have been collected a 
body of Parliamentary men epposed to the existing Government so strong in their 
numbers, in talents, and in influence, possessing so large a share of national 
sympathy and respect, se firmly united in sentiment on the vital questions of the 
age, so calmly resolute in their purpose, and so unexceptionably honourable in 
conduct. Never, indeed, before was there seen an Opposition by whose ascen- 
dency in skill and strength the country was governed and the constitution pre- 
served, in defiance of enemies in the very camp of the Government itself. Never 
was there an Opposition so formidable, from the power it possessed, or so com- 
mendable, from the manner in which its power was wielded ; so well able to 
crush their adversaries by factious measures, and yet so free from a factious spirit ; 
so strongly tempted to abuse their position, and yet so scrupulously careful to re- 
pudiate every mischievous end, and every dishonest means. 

If we could find a man divested of prejudice who would consider the array of 
moral and intellectual strength presented at this banquet, and compare it with 
the utmost that his imagination could picture as possible on the other side, can 





which would otherwise in numerical progression go on to extirpate the human 
race. But tu return to the practical application in the hands of the military offi- 
cer. Let him be at the pains to see that the stoves are lighted as above—that 
boiling water has been applied to every article to which it can be made applicable 
—that the walls have been whitewashed as soon as the sick are removed, and that 
quick-lime has been mixed in to correct all offensive nuisances,t—and he will 
have done all that the philosophy of the schools can effect in removing the dangers 
of contagion. He cannot, of course, by such means foreclose the fresh supplies 
of infection which the living bodies of the sick must be constantly giving out ; 
but, whenever these may be dead or removed, he may rest assured that they will 
leave no infection behind them. 

There is another superstitious fear connected with contagion from which it may 
be well to free the military mind—and that is the dread of infection from the dead | 
body. But contagion is a living vapour, and the cold dead carcase can have none 
to give out. Should an inoculable matter be left upon its surface, such as that of | 
small-pox, or the crust that accompanies scarlet-fever, it is certain that the first, | 
and not impossibly the last, may be sublimated from it, either through the heat of | 


| the weather, or the heat generated in the process of putrefaction, so as, through | 


the aid of acurrent*of air, to infect the bystanders; but with regard to all other 

diseases it is impossible, and the proof is to be found at the dissecting-rooms of 

every medical school in Europe, where, from time immemorial, have been receiv- 
ed, without question or examination, the dead of every disease, without ever | 
communicating infection, except in the case of small-pox, either to the student | 
that dissected them, or to the resurrection-men in the exercise of their nefarious | 
trade. || 


| 
In the foregoing may be traced one of those beautiful ordinances of the Deity, 

through which man has been placed on this globe of earth, with the evident in- 
tention of perfecting his being here below, through the progress of mind, and the | 
advances of civilization. He has been constituted a gregarious animal, but to 
that gregariousness have been affixed Jimits, and, when these are contemned, the | 
caveat is promptly made to appear under the form of contagious disease. All | 
other animals are furnished by nature with clothing to their bodies: man alone | 


has been left to find his own, and to discover, through the operation of that reason | 
with which he has been gifted, that, if he neglect the decencies of supply and | 
change, he will be visited in the first instance with the most revolting of the pla- | 
gues of Egypt, and, in the course of time, generate the worst contagions that can 
be inflicted upon himself or communicated to his fellow-men. Heaven sends | 
diseases, it is true, but the channels of their transmission are our own abuse or | 
neglect of the very means that have been given to enhance our well being and 
prolong our lives. I address these observations to the military officer, because it 
18 Upon masses of men that their truth can be best ascertained, and the means of 
preservation be best employed,—where discipline can be made available to save, 
and its neglect to entail the greatest calamities. 


Ww. Fercusson. 
Note.—The animal poison that has been generated through accumulation in the 





* The infection of the plague itself is known to cease in Egypt (vide Assalini) on the 
advent of the Midsummer heats; and to proclaim that the yellow-fever is a contagious 
disease, while it is the product of the disinfecting principle itself—of that degree of at- 
mospheric heat with which infection is incompatible and the contagion of fever cannot 
exist—is, therefore, as unphilosophic an assumption as ever was imposed upon the fears 
and credulity of the people. The most crowded ship that ever sailed from the land of ra- 
pine and crime has never yet succeeded in generating infectious fever amongst the suffo- 
cating cargo, and the special law of retribution, through which, ‘f such a disease could 
arise amidst the naked victims, their white oppressors would so surely be destroyed, seems 
here to be superseded by a mightier general law of Divine wisdow, which, by ever furn- 
ishing the disinfecting agent, has affixed its veto to the extension of contagious fever in 
the regions of the torrid zone 

1 Charcoal is preferred merely because it is free from the nuisance of smoke, which, 


under the shape of any kind of fumi . 
gation, 1s ever superfluous and unnecessary ; 
correct bad smells 4 sé y, unless to 
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+ If quick-lime cannot be procured, common vinegar, and that in no great 


: quantity 

—— quart at _— thrown into the necessaries, will neutralise the compound am- | 

moniated gases which, inhot climates more especially, add such insupportab] 

to the stench. P Pportable pungency | 
! The dissection wounds that have proved so fatal to the operators have no connexion 

with the diseases of which the subjects have died. They are all of the same kind, pro- 

ceeding from a peculiar poison that is g : 


enerated in the principal cavities of the dead hu- 
man body shortly after death, and are always the result of a chance inocal * Ries 
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there be a doubt as to his determination on the question which of these two 
parties is the better fitted to rule a great nation! If we could for a moment 
place our most inveterate opponents in the Palace of Truth, and compel them to 
reveal their secret convictions, might we not with equal security await their ver- 
dict? Try the competitors by what standard you will, by their possession of ex- 
ternal advantages or personal qualifications, by the measures of rank, wealth, and 
prosperity, or of learning, talent, and virtue, is there room for hesitation as to 
the immeasurable superiority of the Conservative party over their opponents? 
Weigh and sift them in every possible manner, test them by every touchstone 
of merit, examine them man with man, and mind with mind, and is there a soul 
so senseless, an eye so blind as not to perceive that one party as far excels the 
other as things fair, honourable, and exalted, excel those that are vile, sordid, and 
contemptible. What lover of moral excellence can fail to see on the one side 


| the congenial companions of his principles and sentiments; and on the other 


the inveterate antagonists of all that he cherishes and reveres? What man of 
tas'e or erudition does not perceive that the choice lies between the ascendency 
of refinement, cultivation, and solid avquirements, on the one hand, and that of 
superficial petulance, ignorance, and barbarism on the other? What man of 
judgment and prudence, looking to the stake of the respective parties in the 
country, or to their skill and sagacity in business, can doubt to which of them the 
management of affairs may be intrusted with the stronger assurance of patriotic 
intentions and practical success? What cool and experienced observer who 
contemplates the wide basis on which this great Conservative party 1s construct- 
ed, the firm cement by which its parts are held together, the hands that are 
helping on the work, and the progress with which it is advancing, can hesi- 
tate to foretell that it is destined soon to overtop its ephemeral rival, and to rear 
its head in unshaken stability, when the other is laid in ruins and trampled in the 
dust. 

Let us imagine for a little that the situation of matters were reversed ; that 
the Whigs had held a festival such as that which has been given to Peel, and that 
the Conservatives were retained in power by such slender majorities, composed 


of such shameful or shabby materials as the present Ministers have to boast of. 


Is any body ignorant what, in such a case, would have been said by them! 
What puffings and blowings, what trumpetings and tirades would have been 
heard from that party in every quarter and on every occasion? What laudation 
of themselves, what scorn of their opponents; what disparagement of the 
triumphs of place and power; what exultation in the superiority of an enlight- 
ened Opposition ; and lamentations of popular delusion; what denunciation of 
official influences and compromises! If any one has a faint idea of the endless 
iteration and ceaseless pertinacity with which these topics would have been urged 
by the Ministerial Whigs, he must be ignorant or have forgotten what these men 
were in other times, and how extravagantly they magnified that share of clever- 
ness and character which had not then departed from them. 

Even now we venture to divine that, with all their self-complacency and love 
of place, they view with rankling envy the position of their opponents. We 
are greatly mistaken if Lord John himself would not gladly dash dowa the seals, 
which are put in mockery in his hands, and relinquish all the pride and patronage 
of the Home Office, with his literary reputation to boot, if he could exchange 
them for the cordial esteem and ungrudging admiration which have been bestow- 
ed by honourable, sincere, and enlightened men on the great statesman of whom 
he presumes to consider himself the rival. With what mortifieation must he 
turn his glance to his own ranks, and see who they are that compose them; see 
that he owes his place to the fomenters of sedition at home and rebellion 
abroad ; to those whose lives have been spent in breaking the laws they are al- 
lowed to make; to men without the feelings, the education, or the man- 
ners of gentlemen; to social outcasts, whose support is disgrace, and whose 
touch is contagion ; and to think that even by these persons he is only tolerated 
for a time, in the hope that they can work with himas a tool, or squeeze him as 
a sponge. 

We have, however, pursued unnecessarily a discussion which admita of no 


dispute. We have been expatiating on a proposition which to be adopted needs 
only to be announced. We proceed to the more fitting task which we had pro 
posed to ourselves, of embodying in our pages some extracts from the admirable 


speeches delivered on this occasion, interspersed with such observations as we 
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gre isapelled to make by our feelings of cordial concurrence inthe tribute thus 

aid to one whom we love and honour, and of high satisfaction at so strong a 
muster of that Conservative force which is destined to save the constitution of 
our country from revolution, and her prosperity from decline. 

Three hundred and three members, we helieve, attended the dinner, the re- 
maining ten being detained by illness, domestic affliction, or similar causes. The 
chair was filled by the Marquess of Chandos, a man deservedly dear to all who 
are interested in the welfare of England, and appropriately put forward at this 
time as representing that great interest on which the national character and pros- 
perity So essentially depend, ard which for that reason seems peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the revolutionary faction. After the usual loyal toasts, the Chairman 
proposed the health of Sir Ro>ert Peel in a strain of warm and friendly elo- 

uence. 

‘ «Jn the whole of his public career he was sure his right honourable friend 
never experienced so much pride, pleasure, and gratification as he did at this 
moment, the guest of 313 Conservative members of the House of Commons. A 
body of gentlemen, perhaps the most iufluential in the country, uniied heart and 
hand in support of his right honourable friend, and anxious to evince their cor- 
dial approval of his public conduct (loud cheers), had invited him to-day as their 
guest, to receive publicly at their hands, the full, unanimous, and enthusiastic 
approbation of his conduct in Parliament and elsewhere (loud cheers). Huis 
rigut honourable friend held the high and distinguished position of being at the 
head of a party more powerful than ever was known in the British House of 
Commons as an Opposition to the existing Administration (cheers)—powerful, 
indeed, inasmuch as it enabled him to keep m check the administration, and prove 
to them, that although not the Minister of the Crown, they could only pass such 
measures as he tnought conducive to the liberties of the people and the interests 
of the country at large (cheers).”’ 

Adverting to Sir Robert Peel's recent tenure and resignation of office, Lord 
Chandos observed, that “in their opinion, and he believed in the opinion of the 
country, no man ever resigned the helm of power with greater honour or enjoying 
more the confidence of the nation than his right honow able friend. Itcould not be 
long before, with the extraordinary power and confidence which had been re- 
posed in him by the country, he would again be p'aced in the proud situation of 
Prime Minister of Englend. Then the liberal statesmanlike measures which he 
had prepared as Minister of the (ate King would be cariied into effect, and ren- 
der him one of the most popular, as he was the most honest and best of Minis- 
ters, that ever ruled over this country. But he would not longer stand between 
them and his right honourable friend ; at the same time he must, as their organ, 
again express theunited and unanimous feeling of confidence which the Con- 
servatives of the House of Commons reposed in his right honourable friend to 
further his views and objects (cheers). In supporting him, he was confident 
they would be led to victory (cheers), consulting on ull occasions what was best 
futed to maintain the security of the throne and promote the real interests of the 
country. For his own part, with the most fervent feelings, and he was sure he 
spoke their sentiments also, of regard for the individual publicly and privately, 
personally and politically, he begged to give ‘the health of the Right Honoura- 
ble Sir Robert Peel, and may he long enjoy life and happiness, and rule over this 
country as a Minister..—(The toast was drunk with nine distinct and most 
hearty rounds of cheers, the ladies ia the galleries joining in the compliment by 
waving their handkerchiefs).” 

The first part of Sir Robert Peel's reply expresses the feelings of gratification 
whieh must have been experienced by any one prizing the marked and deliberate 
approbation of his fellow-men, and capable of estimating its character and worth 
in the present instance. 

“ Sir Robert Peel, on presenting himself, was received with renewed 
shouts of applause, loud and long-continued. When the cheering had subsi- 
ded, the Rigut Honourable Baronet said,—I am deeply grateful for the motives 
which have influenced you in paying to me this mark of respect, unparal- 
leied in the political annals of this country (cheers), and for the correspond- 
ing feelings with which you have just received the proposition of my noble 
frend. I wish I had any command over language, at least over appropriate and 
befitting language, to convey to you the sensations which, as you must perceive, 
almost overpower me [loud cheers] But I feel it infinitely better to appeal to 
your own feelings to form an estimate of the state of my mind—to the conscious- 
ness of each of you, that were you in my present situation you would rather re- 
main perfectly silent, than try to express your gratitude in any of the trite and ex- 
hausted forms of complimentary acknowledgment [cheers]. You have conferred 
upon me the highest reward which can be conferred upon a public man who does 
aspire to distinction, but to that distinction alone which is founded upon the es- 
‘cem and confidence of intelligent and enlightened men, who is ainbitious of pow- 
er, but of that power which, having its roots in such esteem and confidence, adds 
life and vigour to the authority whichis derived from office, and does not wither 
and decay when official authority is extinct [loud cheers} You have also proved 
tome and to others that there are other bonds of connexion—that there are other 
sympathies which unite us, besides the cold concurrence in political sentiments 
[loud cheers] ; you have proved that those who are treading the rugged and la- 
borious path that leads to political eminence may have their way cheered by the 
cordial voice of friendship, and by the approvals of personal attachment and opin- 
ion [cheers].”’ 

Dismissing these more private and personal points, he then proceeds, in a man- 
ner that will be most interesting to all lovers of their country, to avow the satis- 
iaction which the meeting afforded him, as indicating the achievement of a great 
and patriotic object, to which his mind has been directed since the passing of the 
Reform Bill, aud in which he perceived the only means of doing justice to the 
supporters of that measure as well as to its opponents, and of securing at once its 
legitimate objects and averting its evil consequences. 

“ By this meeting you have done much more to my satisfaction—you have giv- 
en a public demonstration that the great object to which for some years past my 
exertions have been mainly directed has been completely accomp ished. My object for 
years past—that for which I have chiefly laboured, has been to lay the foundations 
of A GREAT PARTY, which, existing in the House of Commons, and deriving its 
strength from the popular wil, should diminish the risk and deaden the shock of 
collisions between the two deliberative branches of the legislature, which should be 
enabled to check the too impatient eagerness of the well-intentioned for hasty 
and precipitate changes in the constituuon and laws of this country [cheers], and 
siy with a voice of authority to the restless spirit of revolutionary encroachment, 
‘Here are the bounds by which thy vibrations shail be stayed.’ I was deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of forming that party from the period that the great 
change was made in the representative systemef this country; and I am confi- 
dent that those who were the most convinced of the abstract merits of that 
change, who saw the absolute necessity for it in the progress of events and the 
state of public opinion—I am confident they would now admit, because | heard 
them admit at the time, that though a necessary, still it was a fearful experiment 
—that there was danger lest the great shock which was necessarily given to pre- 
scriptive authority might precipitate us into irrational courses [loud cheers}. I 
Knew that those who, with perfectly guod intentions, supported that measure, too 
sanguine in the hope of attaining perfection, which is unattainable, might be urged 
on too hastily; there was risk that those who had lately become possessed of 
new power might think that power was useless if it were permitted to remain 
dormant, and not brought iato constant and daily display ; and that conviction led 
tae to feel that it was necessary, by moderation, by patience, by assuming a defen- 
rive attitude, by the rejection of old tactics of party—suited to other times, and 
justifiable in other circumstances—that it was desirable at that time to attempt 
‘o form a party whose bond of connexion should be the maintenance of that mea- 
sure of reform, but the determination to resist further constitutional changes hav- 
ing a tendency to disturb the balance of a mized government.” 

_ This declaration of Sir Robert Peel's purposes and plans carries with it a grave 
but gentle rebuke to the views and anticipations of some of ourselves, the hum- 
bler members of his party. While dismay was spread among our ranks, while 
many said and more believed that the stability of the constitution was irreparably 
destroyed, it is his praise non desperasse de republica. Even in the moment of 
disaster and defeat, it was already the subject of his thoughts how the Conserva- 
Uve forces might be re-assembled and recruited, and the battle once more fought 
onthe most favourable field that was left to them. While others were exclusively 
looking to the House of Lords as the only bulwark that remained against the food 
of democracy, it is his merit to have adopted the scheme of reconstructing, upon 
new ground and on a wider foundation, a great Conservative party in the House 
of Commons, which if not sufficient of itself to repel the inundation, might at 
least break its force and weaken its pressure on the inner embankments. The 
Spirit of faith aad foresigit in which this plan was formed, is only equalled by the 
skill and perseverance with which it has been prosecuted, to a degree of success 
already conclusive for the immediate preservation of the Constitution, and lead- 
'Ng, a8 we trust, to the speedy triumph of Conservative opinions, not merely as a 
barrier against revolution, but as an active and ascendent principle of government. 
Hear how nobly the prospects and progress of this design are developed by its 
wise and eloquent author. 

“I did not disguise from myself the difficulties that attended the formation of 
such a party. Our own party had been reduced by the Reform Bill to little more 
than 100 members; at least, | believe, that in the session which followed the 
Passing of that act not more than 100 members voted with me vpon any occasion 
But I did not despair. How covin I pespain? J was acting in intimate con- 
cert and union with that illustrious man the Duke of Wellington (loud cheers}, 
Whose name does not shed lustre merely ona party, or on the country which he 
has defended, but sheds a lustre on the age in which he lives. I was acting in 
‘ntmate union with that man, who has exhibited through life ‘qualities that are 
rare,’ as one has somewhere said, ‘in their separate excellence, but wonderful i: 

theircombination’—that man who is not without ambition, but without its alloys 


a combination of the rarest fortitude and valour with the greatest circumspection 
and prudence—who has, I need not speak of his military life, but who has in 
civil life at one time stood forward to assume upon his own undivided responsi- 
bility the whole charge and functions of a Government, for the purpose of exhi- 
biting an instance of self-denial without precedent ; and who at other times, when 
‘he sense of public duty prompted him, has had the real courage to assume and 
to maintain a defensive attitude, and, if I may 80 speak, retire within the moral 
lines which are fortified by circumspection, prudence, and resolution. \t was 
aided by his authority and with his cu-operatiun that I did look forward ultimately 
to the formation of such a party as that of which I speak. 1 pip petieve THAT 
THE GOOD SENSE OF THIS COUNTRY WOULD ULTIMATELY RALLY ROUND A 
PARTY THAT DID NOT PROFESS HOSTILITY TO IMPROVEMENT [LOUD CHEERS], 
BUT MANIFESTED A DETERMINATION TO ABIDE BY THE LEADING PRINCIPLES 
or THE Britisu Constitution [Loup cHEERS].” 

Is 1t too much to say, that the progress of British perseverance in its struggles 
and rewards, during the Continental warfare that terminated at Waterloo, is a 
type of that civil contest in the one which the lovers of law and liberty have now 
been engaged at homet We may at least, we think, call the parallel of the 
other, and boast that the same great man has been alike distinguished in both, and 
equally strong to save his country by the virtues of the gown as- by the vigour of 
the sword. Neither he nor we will grudge in this present matter if he must di- 
vide the praise with a most worthy associate, more intimately and formally initiat- 
ed in civil politics. But whether as a leader or a companion in arms, wherever 
courage, honour, and prudence are required, what name can be more inspiring or 
of better omen thau that of Wellington? 

From explaining the support and encouragement which he derived from the 
Duke of Wellington’s co-operation, Sir Robert Peel passes on to speak of the 
assistance for which he looked, and which he ultimately gained from those able 
and honest statesmen who were then his opponents. Never were the honoura- 
ble and manly feelings of patriotic statesmen in so peculiar a position more 
strongly evinced, or more nobly represented, than in the admirable sentences 
which we are now to quote. 

“ Ay, but allow me also to say, that I did look forward with confidence to the 
ultimate formation of that happy union that now subsists between us and many 
to whom we had been formerly opposed (\oud cheers). I looked forward to it with 
confidence, because I relied upon their adherence to the principles which they 
professed—because I heard them say, and Ibelieved them when they said, they 
desired that reform should be according to the acknowledged principles of the 
constitution—because I heard them declare that in their opinion it would add new 
stability to the settled institutions of the country in Church and State—because 
[ heard them declare that they would not give their assent to it if they believed 
it tu be incompatible with the maintenance of the prerogatives of the Crown and 
the privileges of the other House of Parliament. I did think, without having 
then any personal acquaintance with them, that union must ultimately be form- 
ed—not the result of conferences—NOT THE OFFSPRING OF NEGOTIATIONS, but 
originally brought about by the force of circumstances, by the sense of a common 
danger, and which should afterwards be cemented by mutual co-operation, 
BY RECIPROCAL CONFIDENCE AND RESPECT (loud cheers). I saw them the chief 
pride, ornament, and mainstays of the party with which they were then asso- 
ciated. 





‘“« Experto credite, quantus 
In clypeum assurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam’— 


I knew the sacrifices they would be called upon to make. I was the man 
who could well judge how painful is the separation from old party recollections— 
what sacrifice it is to forego adherence to party engagements, from an over- 
powering sense of public duty. I knew well it was not the loss of power, or the 
clouded prospects of official life; but I knew how painful was the averted 
eye and the alienated aspect of personal friends whom they had sincerely loved 
and respected, | knew this sacrifice they would be called on 1o make without the 
prospect of that generous construction which I myself had experienced ; but J 
had such confidence in their acuteness that it would enable them to discriminate 
between the path which leads to improvement and that which leads to revolution, 
and I had such confidence in their integrity and moral courage, that convinced 
me, when that discrimination had been made, office, friendships, party connex- 
sons—-would be all sacrificed rather than they wou'd be parties to any attempt 
to undermine the Protestant Estastisument of this country or disturb THE 
MIXED GOVERNMENT OF A TEMPERATE Monarcuy. As I said before, without 
conference, without any other negotiation than that which led to the rejection 
of office, wheu removed from office that union has been formed ; and I think I 
may say that the anticipations, the fond hopes I entertained, that once formed 
it must gain strength from reciprocal esteem and confidence, have also been realiz- 
ed (cheers). 

This is indeed a different picture from that of the Litchfield House compact 
or compact alliance. But we fear not to say that the solidity and endurance of 
the union in the two cases will be inthe inverse ratio of the velocity with which 
it was formed. We were angry at the time with Lord Stanley and Sir James 
Grahame for not joining Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry in 1834, but we were wrong 
in that feeling, and now believe that things are better as they are. The transi- 
tion would have been too sudden to be natural or successful—old differences and 
prejudices had not been worn down by the amalgamating influence of new cir- 
cumstances—and the designs of the revolutionary party were not yet sufficiently 
revealed. Confidence isa plant of slow growth where it isto have deep root 
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could mean, though the merest boy in the ship had guessed the ruse.” 

‘Ay, ay, my lord,” returned the man of the silver call, walking aft to the 
quarter-deck in a state bordering upon amazement, or what Jack Sheavehole cail- 
ed ‘*a fit of perplexity.” 

“Strike the mizen topmast, Mr. Savage,” said his lordship,.‘“and have all.clear 
for swaying aloft again.” 

The veteran stared with astonishment ; but he well knew that his only duty 
was obedience, and in a very short time the heel of the mizen.tepmast was half 
way down the lower mast, the topsail and topgallant-sail flying in the wind. 

“ Tne Frenchman’s hove about, and standing towards us, sir,” hailed a feretop- 
man from aloft. 

‘* Double-shot the starboard guns!’ exclaimed his lordship; ‘round and 
grape. Mr. Blueblazes! see that every gun on the larboard side is loaded with 
shot when I give the word. Seymour!’ he hailed, ‘‘ Johnny is-running. into the 
trap; be all :eady for him.” 

**D— my owld tarry trowsers! but I sees it all now,” uttered the boatswain, 
slapping bis hand vehemently on his thigh. ‘* Well, Jack, it’s camical as I didn’t 
diskiver it afore.” Then, turning to Mungo Pearl, who was rather unceremo- 
niously showing his mirth before his superiors, ‘* Out o’ that, you black angel !”” 
said he. ‘‘Does the skipper think the nights are not long enongh, but he must 
ship a double allowance o' darkness to stretch them out?” 

Broadside upon broadside rattled from the sham combatants, till the Spank- 
away, apparently first noticing the approaching reinforcement of her opponent, up 
stick to run away. The Hippolite, however, kept close to her—the strangers 
made more sail to join in the affray. Onward came the French Frigate ; not a 
sail ora spar touched, not a rope-yaru strained; and she leoked beautifully as she 
glided with her swelling canvass through the clear smooth waters, the republiean 
ensign floating in the breeze, and along pennant gracefuliy descending from the 
maintruck. ; 

The Hippolito had dropped somewhat astern, and as the French ship hailed in 
passing, they were so close that their yard-arms nearly touched. The French 
captain knew the ship, and was congratulating himself upon the easy conquest of 
a British frigate, (for he made sure of jointly captu:ing the Spankaway,) when, 
to his utter amazement, down dropped the national colors, up went an English 
ensign, and rattle came a broadside that made him stagger again; the mizen- 
mast reeled for a moment, and then, with its whole weight of top hamper, fell 
over the larboard quarter, the shattered end coming in-board, and knocking away 
a great partof the wheel. At the same moment the Spankaway crossed his 
hawse within excellent range, and poured ina raking fire that quite unsettled his 
nerves. The impetus he had gained made him rapidly shoot a head of the prize 
without returning a shot. 

Instead of finding two to one in his favour, he found that he had two to one 
against him. Nevertheless, he tried to redeem his error, and maneuvred and 
fought his ship well; but he had British skill and British valor todeal with. The 
odds were fearfully unfavourable: the Spankaway had refidded her mizen top- 
mast and fore-top-gallant-mast, and was all ataunto, to the extreme mortification 
of the unfortunate Frenchman, who sagréd everything an inch high, and was-ul- 
timately compelled to haul down his colors. 

The armed ship had made sail away ; but the Hippolito went in chase, and, 
after a three hours’ run, brought her back to share the fate of her consort. The 
prisoners were removed: Mr. Sinnitt was sent with a prize-crew to take charge 
of the frigate, which proved to be L’Ethalion, of thirty-eight guns; and Mr. 
Winterbottom assumed command of La Gironde, of eighteen guns, acting as @ 
transport and laden with naval stores. 

This bold achievement, however, was not accomplished without loss; seven 
brave fellows were DD* from the Spankaway’s books, and fifteen were severely 
wounded ; but the sweet craft had done her share for that cruise, and, taking the 
lead followed by her prizes, she hauled her wind and stood well out to sea, like @ 
swan with well-fledged cygnets in her train. 

In his cabin lay the wounded master, whom the noise of the guns and the 
smell of the powder had brought back to consciousness. During the action he 
had been stowed away upon his bedding in the very heart of the cable-tier; but, 
now the battle was fought and the victory won, his cot resomed its old berth, and 
his friend the surgeon stood over him, soothing his mind wuder the mortification 
ot having been absent from the deck during the engagement. 

‘Well, the devil's children have the devil's luck!” growled the old man. 
“« Another frigate captured, and ould Will hove down, may hap for a full due doc- 
tor !—hove overboard into Davy Jone’s locker, with my chest stove in!” 

‘But you must be sensible, master, that your not being at your station was 
no fault of yours,’ urged the doctor. 

«Why, no, messmate ; and that’s some gloomy satisfaction too!” responded 
the veteran mournfully : ‘like the marmaid who had her eye knocked out when 
they were heaving the lead, it’s more my misfortune than my fault.” , 

‘*Fault !”’ uttered Lord Eustace as he entered the cabin, ‘the termis not 
applicable to the case, doctor. Do you call it a fault to be laid upon a bed of 
honour?” 

*‘ And with such a glo: ious wound too,” muttered the old man, assuming arue- 
ful countenance. 

““ Why, master, you will be crowned with laurel!” exclaimed his lordship 
cheerfully. 

“ And have a sick-bay in prospect for the rest of my days,”’ responded the ve- 
teran, writhing with pain. ‘I hope everything is going on right, my lord, in my 





or firm fibre. Among parties who have been long nominally opposed, the essen- 
tial requisite of a coalition, the idem sentire de republica can only be proved by 
repeated trials and lasting experience. The affair is much more easily settled 
where uothing more is needed than the idem sentire de lucro suo. 

The progressive increase of the Conservative strength is next adverted to, but 
the statement made seems to us rather to estimate below than above the mark, 
the actual addition which the Conservative party have gained on a dissolution 
which took place under an adverse Government and in most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances.—[ The Remainder next week. ] 





NIGHTS AT SEA. 
Or, Sxetcuss or Navat Lire purine tHe War. 
[Resumed from a former number of the Albion.] 
THE RUSE—THE DUELLO—NAVAL SPORTSMEN. 

Daylight broke upon the scene as the Spankaway, fast ciosing with the Hip- 
polito was firing blank cartridge from her bow-guns, and the prize returning it 
from her stern-chasers, to the great scandal of old Savage the boatswain, who 
swore enough that night to serve the Channel Fleet for a twelvemonth. 

The beautiful glow of a bright clear morning !—In what part of the world 
are the mornings so lovely as in the Mediterranean, when the sun climbs above 
the verge of the horizon, and gilds the fleecy clouds,—white, edged with gold, 
—as they sail through the azure vault of heaven? And then to see the vast 
cities, which fancy pictures as rising from the ocean—turret, dome, and minaret, 
gorgeous palaces, glowing in the full effulgence of glory, with their pavilion cur- 
tains of purple, and crimson, and gold ; the dark blue waters doing homage at 
their feet. Oh! there is no place like the Mediterranean for witnessing asun- 
rise. The poet has said, 

** Morning is beautiful everywhere.” 

But I have witnessed the first beams of the glorious orb as it seemed to emerge 
from the Atlautic wave, tinging the ocean and the heavens with their glowing 
hues; Ihave seen his red and haty light, lifting heavily from the waters of the 
Southern Sea, after tracing his course through the night by the rays that spread 
themselves above the horizon; I have seen his early radiance resting upon the 
blue tops of the Andes; | have behe!d the glistening reflection of his dazzling 
brilliancy from the ice-bergs of the North: but I can, from tried experience, de- 
clare that nothing surpasses the spectacle which is exhibited in these seas when 
* he cometh forth asa bridegroom from his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong 
mao to run his race.” 

And, as I have already said, the morning of which I am writing was bright 
and clear. The strangers were made out to bea French frigate, with a large 
armed ship in company. Up went the national colors of England at the Spank- 
away’s peak, and up went the republican flag in the Hippolito, as the British 
frigate was walking up to her supposed enemy hand over hand. 

**Fore-top there!’ shouted the captain: and as soon as the usual response, 
“ Ay, ay, sir!” was given, his lordship continued, ‘‘ Away up and knock the fid 
out of the fore-to’-gall'’nt mast. Mr. Savage, sway away upon the mast rope, sir ; 
and when the fid’s out. lower away handsomely.”’ 

“ Ay, ay, my lord,” answered the boatswain aloud, and then mumbled to 
his mate, ‘* Well, Jack, what can you make on it now '—we shall have to knock 
the chocks away from the bo’sprit presently, and run it in fore and aft, like a cut- 
ter——”’ 

“Beara hand there forud!’’ shouted his lordship: ‘less of the shark's head, 
if you please. Are you ready aloft *” 

** All ready, my lord,”’ answered the man in the fore-topmast cross-trees ; 
“sway away "pon deck—High enough!" He pulled out the fid. ‘ Lower 
away.” 

“Let run the fore-topsel halliards,”” commanded the captain—“ lower away 
the t'gali’nt mast roundly—clear away the lifis and overhaul them—let fly the 
starboard foretopsel sheet.” 


the Hippolito’s shot. 
sent her broadside, and in a few minutes the heavy firing gave notice to the stran- 
gera that a severe engagement had commenced, 





—who has shown at different periods of his life, both in military and civil affairs, 


‘Mr. Savage!" cried his lordship, as the veteran stood wondering what it all 


The orders were punctual'y obeyed; the sails hung in entire confusion—the | 
top-gallant-mast was struck ; and this to the distant ships appeared the effects of | 
They were nearly along-side: the prize rounded to and | 





department ?” 

‘“Make your mind easy on that score, Mr. Parallel,” returned the noble sea- 
man; “everything is as it should be: but to prevent errors, I must be at my 
station.” He quitted the cabin to resume his duties. 

And extremely important those duties were. ‘The number of prisoners nearly 
doubled the crew of the Spankaway ; and as Lord Eustace did not like to exer- 
cise much severity towards them, there required great vigilance on his part to 
keep them in subjection. 

The captain of L’Ethalion was a very different sort of a personage to Monsieur 
Citizen Begaud. The latter was a fine-looking man, with regular and handsome 
features ; whereas the former wasa little, shrivelled, weazel-faced creature, with 
eyes like a hawk and a nose like his beak; in fact, the mouth and chin seemed 
quite superfluous articles, and totally unnecessary to complete the contor of 
his countenance. The fore part of his head was bald; but he had a devil- 
ish-looking long queue behind, that engrossed the whole of his hair. His 
dress was a mixture of elegance and sans-culatism. He wore silk hose on his 
spindle-snanks, and the fit was so close that it was impossible for him to plead 
the negroe’s excuse when he was told, ‘“‘ Sambo, you’ve got a crooked leg !”— 
‘* No, massa, tan little bite you please ;—neber hab crooked leg—all de fault ob 
de d— crooked tocking!”” He wore high heeled shoes, with gold buckles ; knee~ 
breeches of a dirty tinge, somewhat between a sandy ‘grey russet and a fire-stone 
drab ; a scarlet satin embroidered waistcoat, with slashed pockets ; and a uniform 
coat, that an English searecrow would net have exchanged without a considera- 
tion. His cocked-hat was of superlative dimensions, and might upon an emer- 
gency have served for a jolly-boat,—and the republican cockade was not the least 
visible part about it. 

“« D— my gentility, Jack! I’m saying, who the blazes does he call himself t”* 
uttered old Savage to his veteran mate. 

“I’m thinking he’s the skipper o’ the Crapohs, sir,” answered Sheavehole 
with a grin of contempt. ‘God A’mighty cut him out for a monkey, but his 
mammy would rig him up for a man—and that makes him so d—ly wanting in his 
outfit.” 

“IT wonder if his mother had any more on ’emm like him?” said Joe Night- 
head, as he was coiling down a rope. 

«* You may be sure, not,” responded old Jack ; ‘ for if she’d had another, she’d 
have given both on’em to the pigs.—Well blow me tight! just see how he 
scrapes and bows to the governor! I’m blessed if it arn't quite onnatural for a 
fellow to fling his lower stancheons about arter that fashion.” 

“His father was a professor of music, anybody may see !” exclaimed Bob Mar- 
tingal. 

“ What makes you think so, Bob?” inquired the serjeant of mares; “ how 
can you make it out?” 

“Because the ould chap as owns him gave him a couple of German flutes to 
walk upon,” answered Bob. , ; 

“And did he walk upon ’em‘” asked Sam Slick, the tailor, in the innocency 
of his heart. 

“Why, look at them there things as you'd call legs,” responded Bob, “ and 
then ax that question if you can, you lubber!” estan 

This raised the laugh at Sam’s expense, and an intimation from the boatswain 
speedily dismissed him from the forecastle to the waist, his allotted station. 

Twilight came again, and the quarter-deck of the Spar.kaway was crowded 
with officers of both nations. In the British service, etiquette leaves the wea- 
ther-side to the sole enjoyment of the captain and the lieutenant of the watch ; 
whilst the midshipmen pace to and fro under the lee of the foot-rope of the mizen 
staysail—a very refreshing promenade in a stiff breeze. But the Frenchmen 
made no distinctions,—captain, lieutenants, and ensigns de vaisseau mingled 
together on terms of equality, and the conversation, usually carried on in un- 
der tones so as to be heard only by the individual addressed, was now noisy 
and vociferous, the prisoners one moment deploring la fortune de guerre with 
the most violent gesticulations, and the next, singing ‘snatches of Parisian 
songs. 

Ie evening advanced the numbers diminished. Themidshipmen went down to 
their berths,—that is, those who had the watch below ; the French lieutenants 
accempanied the purser and surgeon to the gun-room, whilst Lord Eustace and 
| Mr. Nugent continued to pace the deck. 








| * Discharged dead. 
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You will have plenty of incident for your book now, Nugent,” said his lordship 
as they traversed fore and aft in that peculiar style which becomes a sort of se- 
cond nature, turning together as if acted upon by the same especial impulse at 
the same moment of time. He then added in a lower key, “ I do not much like 
these prisoners, Nugent ; for, if Lavater is to be relied upon, there are amongst 
them some of the most desperate cut-throat looking rascals that ever disgraced 
humanity.” : 

“T'll stake my life upon Lavater, my lord,” returned Nugent, smiling. ‘ But 
Citizen Captain Lamont sets every theoretical principle at defiance.”” 

“ And yet he is abrave man, Nugent,—there eannot be a doubt of his courage,” 
said his lordship: “in fact he is 4 most extraordinary person ; for, ugly as he is 
—and perhaps you wouldn’t find a greater libel upon the genins Homo then Cap- 
tain Lamont,—yet he either is, or triumphantly affects to be, wholly unconscious 
of it; for he is unequalled in his devoirs to female beauty, and, to dohim justice, 
there is a fascination in his conversation, and something so engaging in his man- 
ners, that he is a general favourite among the /adies. He would make a capital 
character for you, Nugent, and I’]] relate an anecdote which you may hoist into 
your book if you like.” . f 

‘* Many thanks to your lordship,” said the junior lieutenant, now second in com- 
mand by the absence of his seniors. ‘‘ Our adventures for the last few days will 
greatly facilitate my work ; and, I flatter myself, the facts embellished by my 
vivid imagination will do me credit, and be a memorial of our conquests.” 

“ Right, Nugent,” uttered his lordship, with a rather incredulous smile ; “but 
now to my tale. I was in Paris soon after the ratification of peace between the 
two countries, and my companion was the celebrated Jemmy O’Brien :—you have 
heard of Jemmy O'Brien, i suppose, Nugent?” . 

‘Am sorry that 1 am compelled to plead ignorance, my lord,” replied the 

junior lieutenant with a bow. 

“* Well then, O'Brien, as you may guess from his name, was a native of Ire- 
land ; and when I use the term ‘native,’ I do it toexpress the most comprehen- 
sive meaning of the word. He wasa bold, noble-looking fellow, a second Her- 
cules in strength, a perfect Irishman in gallantry, a very dare-devil for a row or a 
piece of mischief ; in short, Jemmy was the boy for anything that promised ani- 
mal excitement, and, as he was an excellent shot, few people cared to thwart him 
in his humors. Yet, with all this, he was generous to a fault, and never took an 
illiberal advantage of any soul breathing. 

“ One evening we were invited to a grand assemblée at Monsieur Talleyrand’s, 
at which the Chief Consul and Josephine, with many who figured in the Revolu- 
tion were tobe present. We went,—for O’Brien accompanied me,—and certain- 
ly the party was very splendid ; but amidst the affectation of republican manners it 
was impossible to avoid detecting those ambitious aspirings to exclusive aristocracy 
which generally resultwhen national eruptions are subsiding into social order. 
O’Brien was delighted. His maternal uncle was a general inthe French service, 
whose father had left his country, Scotland, through persecution, when young, 
and had settled somewhere in France, or, I think, in Cambray, where the gener- 
al was born, and served in the Army of the North, in which he rose to be chef de 
division. This had rendered the nephew well known and acceptable in the 
higher circles, and through his medium I was introduced to many eminent indivi- 
duals with whose history I was already well acquainted. 

“ Dressed in the very extreme of Parisian fashion, and surrounded by a circle 
of beauty which he was delighting with the briliancy of his repartee and the 
raciness of his wit, was Citizen Captain Lamont. I observed him very narrowly, 
for O'Brien had called my attention to him by several anecdotes,—one of which 
was, that in 1794, having refused to lay aside his title, he was near losing his 
head for the sake of an empty name; in fact they were hurrying himto the 
guillotine, the crowd pressing upon each other in their eagerness, when he arose 
in the fiacre, and, with perfect self-possession and good-humor, advised them ‘ to 
take their time, and not injure one another, as he was in no haste, but would 
willingly await their leisure.’ This saved him: the mob were tickled with the 
pleasantry of the thing,—there was a clapping of hands, the fiacre was turned 
round, and Lamont escaped. ‘Do you see yon giant,’ said O’Brien, looking 
towards a tall, muscular dark-looking majestic man, gorgeously dreased in green 
with broad gold lace and embroidery, and decorated with stars and orders : he was 
nearly seven feet high, stout in proportion, and his olive-colored face had a terri- 
fic appearance from his enormous whiskers, and moustache. ‘That is the 
Marquis Pistazzi,’ continued O'Brien, ‘an Italian, the bully of the salons, a pro- 
fessed duellist and— But, halloo! what the powers is the fellow at?’ 


“‘ The marquis had been standing near Lamont, occasionally joining in the con- 
versation, and O'Brien's exclamation was caused by seeing the giant catch hold 
of the little count with one hand and carry him towards the wall of the apartment, 
where, having removed a large and superb timepiece from a lofty bracket, he 
quickly enthroned Lamont in its place, leaving him to dangle his heels to the great 
amusement of the company, the principal portion of which, especially, the females, 
actually screamed with delight: in fact, it was beyond the power of human 
control to refrain from laughing at the ridiculous figure the unfortunate French- 
man cut, whilst his antagonist, throwing his huge limbs into the attitude of the 
bolero, imitated the rattling of the castanets with his fingers and thumbs, as any 
person would, who wished to amuse an infant. 

‘ To my surprise, the count retained his position, awkward as it was, with the 
utmost coolness ; indeed, he would have hazarded the breaking of his limbs had 
he attempted to jump down ; but he uttered no invective, and though there was 
a flashing fierceness in his eye,— and, no doubt, Nugent, you have perceived how 
very quick and piercing they are,—yet he did not give the slightest indication 
that he was annoyed or alarmed, but rather entered withsome degree of glee 
into the sport that he had excited and remarked tothe maryuis. ‘ What a capital 
old nurse you would make.’ This roused the Italian’s ireto fury, and seizing 
one of the wax-lights, he was about to apply it to the count’s dress, when 
O'Brien stepped forward: ‘The big blaggard!’ said he; and, with one fillip 
ef his hand, he sent the candle practising somersets in its progress to the far end 
of the room. 

“The marquess turned short round upon the Irishman, and drawing his sword, 
made a furious pass at my friend, which he very cleverly avoided by stepping 
aside, andthe glittering weapon was thrust through the éoupée and enormous 
head-dress of an antiquated dowager. This rendered the fellow still more in- 
furiated, and before he could extricate his sword, O’Brien dexterously gripped him 
by the wrist and disarmed him in an instant ; he then disengaged the weapon and 
snapped it across his knee, observing that ‘it was not fit to trust with a man's 
life ;’ he next lifted the count from his unpleasant situation, and placed him upon 
his legs. I expected, as a matter of course, that an immediate rencontre would 
take place ; but, to my surprise, the little count bowed most politely to the haughty 
and enraged Italian, and after a few pleasantries, uttered in the most courteous and 
agreeable manner, to the ladies, recollected another engagement, and expressing 
the deepest regret at being compelled to leave them, withdrew. 


“¢ Bab, the bacchs!* a coward after all,’ said O’Brien contemptuously ; ‘but 
the divel may care! I'm in for it, Eustace, and you must stand my friend.’ ‘ Most 
certainly,’ said I; ‘and the sooner this affair is arranged the better, for, if I am 
not very much mistaken, that fellow is of a villainous disposition. I hardly ex- 
pected the count would have sneaked of as he has; but he’s not worth a thought. 
‘Will you meet the marquess at once? or shall we drive to the residence of the 
English Embassy!’ ‘No timelike time present,’ replied O’Brien. ‘But how 
will you get him out?’ inquiredI. ‘Och! lave that to me, returned O’Brien; 
maybe I won't fetch him out o’ that ina minute!’ He passed the marquis, tread- 
tng heavily on his toes, and as he walked quickly on, he looked over his shoulder 
at bis enemy ina manner that was not to be mistaken. 1 followed my friend to 
the carriage ; and just before we reached it, the Italian was at our heels The 
servant saw us approaching, and opened the door of the carriage : by one com- 
mon impulse we drew up on each side of the steps, and motioned the maiquess 
toenter. Hedid so without the slightest hesitation; but he had scarcely passed 
within the vehicle, when another person darted forward, sprang up the steps 
with one bound, and, without uttering aword, promptly took his seat facing the 
Italian: it was Captain Lamont. O'Brien and myself also entered. ‘What 
place, signor!’ inquired my companion of the marquis. ‘The Hétel de Mont- 
morenci,’ replied he. The order was given to the servant, aud off we dashed 
ata rattling pace. 

“* Not a word was spoken till we arrived at the place of our destination, and 
were ushered into a capacious apartment, well lighted up. The domestics were 
directed to withdraw, and we became aware that a fifth person had entered with 
us, who, on being questioned as to his appearance, stated that ‘he was present 
at Monsieur Talleyrand’s when the unpleasant affair took place—had noticed our 
leaving the room, and, judging that Monsieur le Marquis would require an atten- 
dant, readily volunteered his services.’ The officiousness of this gentleman at 
once broke the ice, and O'Brien stood forth as a principal in the quarrel ; but 
the count, bowing with the most easy grace, exclaimed, ‘ Non, monsieur! do 
you think so meanly of me as to suppose! will allow another to occupy my 
ground?’ ‘ By the powers!’ said O’Brien, ‘I thought you were—.’ ‘ Afraid,’ 
uttered the count, filling up the pause my friend had made. ‘Did you 
imagine that my quiet demeanor was the offspring of fear? You are mistaken: 
I am no poltroon to flourish my sword before ledies so as to terrify them by 
gasconade ; | would have endured the martyrdom that wretch designed for me 
without a groan, ratherthan have alarmed the dear creatures. But allons, mon- 
sieur ; we have nota moment to lose: Fouche was in the room, and his men 
will speedily find us out, if they are not now upon our track,’ He drew his 
eword, bent the point with his hand, threw off his coat and sprang outof his shoes : 
east alook round the room, and chose his position. A contest arose between 
Lamont and O’Brien as to which should face their terrible opponent ; whilst the 
latter taking up aswordthat lay upon a couch, addressed, a few words to the 
etranger who had tendered his offices as second, and seemed perfectly indifferent 
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as to which be was to encounter. The Frenchman certainly had the priority, 
and I was not sorry to see it decided on hisside, for I made certain of the im- 
possibility of his surviving against such a giant, and my friend O'Brien, in the 
event of the marquis becoming victorious, which I did not entertain a doubt of, 
would have some knowledge of his practice previous to the set-to. 

“But I was mistaken: the combatants took their places as appointed by the 
stranger, who showed himself perfectly conversant with all the rules of the 
duello. O’Brien was second to the gsunt ; and when the principals stood oppo- 
site each other, you may form some guess of the amazing and really ridiculous 
contrast that was presented,—the head of the marquis towering at least two 
feet, if not more above that of the diminutive count. Their swords crossed, and 
grated with that peculiar sound which comes distressingly upon the ear, causing 
the sensation styled by the old women as ‘ making the blood run culd ;’ though it 
quickens the pulses and clears the sight of the individuals engaged. Ina few 
seconds the weapons clashed together to distract the attention, and the marquis 
made a vigorous thrust, which would have instantly terminated the affair but for 
the astonishing quickuess and agility of the count, who not only avoidedit by a 
spring like a grasshopper,—for parrying against such violence was out of the 
question,—but actually, bounding back again to his position, the moment his feet 
had teuched the floor, he wounded his assailant between the ribs. 

‘*- The fencing was extremely beautiful and scientific, and] soon discovered 
that what was wanting to the count in altitude and size was amply atoned for 
by skill, coolness, and judgment. Several severe hitshad been exchanged; but, 
whilst those received by the marquis served to irritate and enrage him, the 
Frenchman, on the other hand, profited by his, and became more cautious and 
wary. Blood was flowing very freely, still it was impossible to form a correct 
idea of the result; though I must own that I experienced unpleasant apprehen- 
sivns for the safety of my little friend. 

‘‘ The noise of the fracas, as might be expected, excited alarm amongst the people 

of the hotel, who soon assembled with the police at the door of the room, which 
they threatened to burst in, if it werenotopenedtothem. The combatants were 
at this time eying each other with penetrating keenness, as if manifesting a 
determination to bring the contest to an issue before the police could interfere. 
There was asternness in their looks, as their swords crossed, and blade clashed 
against blade, plainly showing that each had made himself up for mischief. Thus 
they watched with eager intent, when the marquis madea feint to throw the 
count off his guard; but it failed, and the latter, taking immediate advantage of 
it, would have run his gigantic adversary through the body, but his foot slipping, 
the point of his sword passed into the fleshy part of the marquis’s thigh. The 
Italian, with a demoniac grin, shortened in his weapon to give Lamont the 
coup de mort; but, in less than an instant—for it passed like a flash of lightning, 
—the Frenchman had disengaged himself—not by springing back, but by boldly 
rushing in to his man, and tearing away his sword by sheer muscular power as he 
darted behind him. Still he did not escape without hurt, for the marquis was 
not to be foiled ; although, happily, as I scarcely need tell you, the wound was 
not mortal, and was instantly repaid by alunge in the abdomen before the Ita- 
lian could recover his guard. In fact, I never saw anything performed with 
more intrepidity and cleverness in my life. 
“At this moment the door was burst in : the gendarmes ran between and sepa- 
rated the opponents: we were all disarmed, and they were about to convey us 
away into safe custody, when the stranger who had officiated for the marquis 
took the serjeant aside, and in a few minutes O‘Brien and myself were released 
upon our parole d’ honneur to appear the next day. The marquis and the count 
had their wounds dressed, and, under the immediate surveillance of the gendar- 
mes, were conveyed to separate apartments; the whole being arranged by the 
stranger, who, O’Brien subsequently discovered, by the medium of his uncle, 
was a chief agent of police under Fouche, who had instructed him to foilow us 
from M. Talleyrand’s, and in the Chief Consul’s name, to order the marquis 
to quit the French territory within twenty four hours. The agent, however, 
had received no directions to prevent their fighting, and, being a Cors'zan, had 
aided the marquis. 

‘*What further transpired I cannot tell yon, as we beard no more of the mat- 
ter; but if you are curious to ascertain, J make no doubt the Citizen Captain 
will afford you every information ; and here he is to satisfy you.” 

The Frenchman advanced witha polite bow, and was addressed by his lord- 
ship,—“ I was just relating to my young friend here, the cause of our first inter- 
view, monsieur.”” 

“Ha! ha! c’était une affaire trés-dréle, milord,” replied he, shrugging his 
shoulders and laughing 

‘« And how did it terminate, monsieur!” inquired Lord Eustace, “ I quitted 
Paris a day ortwo afterwards ” 

‘*Oh, "twas mere nothing, milord,” answered the Frenchman. ‘‘ De marquis 
was blessé to confine to his lit,—vat you call couch,—no bed,—ab, bed, more 
for one mont, and den he marchez sans tambour for Italye;—moi, seulement 
tree week ; den I ravish des dames wid ma galanterie, and come for my fregate : 
malheureusement pour moi! never sall be my fregate again!” and he sighed 
heavily. 

** Nugent,” said his lordship, ‘‘send down to Mr. Plumstone to go round the 
decks with a guard, and see that the prisoners are all secure. There must be a 
picquet kept up throughout the night.” 

“* Ay, ay, my lord!’ responded the lieutenant ; and calling to the quarter-mas- 
ter, he directed him to request the marine officer’s presence upon deck, where the 
captain’s orders were repeated, and punctually obeyed. 

AJong the mess-berths were ranged the watch below, intermingled with near- 
ly fourtimes the number of men, who had so lately fought against them, and who 
were now receiving a rough but brotherly attention. It is true that here and 
there Jack eyed his new messmate witha look that indicated suspicion or dis- 
like ; nor, if physiognomy is tobe considered an index to human passions, were 
those feelings unmerited, for certainly there were some villainous countenances to 
be seen amongst the prisoners. The conversations were carried on in a jargon as 
barbarous and confused as that which terminated the building of Babei; for the 
French tried to speak English, and the English—not to be bebindhand in 
good feeling—tried to talk French; whilst at intervals some pretender to both 
languages would attempt a translation, and thereby make matters ten times 
worse. 
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ANECDOTES OF SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 


* * * One day that the Admiral took me with himin his carriage to see a 


shipwreck—and which I shall again have occasion to advert te—he was 
speaking on the subject of Admiralty patronage and promotion, when after a few 
serious observations, he said cheerfully, ‘It was very different in my young days ; 
and this reminds me of a little circumstance that will enable you to judge of the 
way in which these important matters were sometimes conducted. While I was 
in Rodney’s ship, off Gibraltar, there was a vacancy for a lieutenant ; and, as I and 
another messmate had an equal right to it, he made us toss-up for it on the 
qnarter-deck. ‘ First time, or best two out of three 7’ said I, holding a halfpenny 
on the tip of my forefinger and thumb. ‘Once forall,’ was the answer. 
goes then—heads or tails ?’cried T, whisking it up in the air. I forget which my 
the carronade slides, and I picked it up and brought it to him just as I found it 
Rodney peered good-naturedly over my shoulder to see whether it was‘ heads or 
tails.’ I don't remember which it was now, but I know that I lost my Lieuten- 
ancy. However, the kind old fellow consoled me by promising that I should have 
the next without tossing for it; and accompanied his declaration with such a 
hearty slap on the back, that, but for the combings of the hatchway, I must hays 
pitched head foremost down the companion-ladder.”’ 

«* Never consult them or ask their advice,’’ said Sir Sidney, onour way back, 





when speaking to me of the Turks ; “* save them the trouble of thinking, and they'll 
be very much obliged to you, and smoke their pipes with perfect satisfaction, 
whilst you manage their affairs for them in your own way.” 

The following Sir Sidney related to me on his return from Court on the Patron 
Saints’ Day of Louis Philippe, who upon that occasion said,“ Why, my dear 
Admiral, you look as young and healthy as you were ten years ago, at least; it 
gives me pleasure to see you appearing so well.” Sir Sidney replied, that he had 
not time to grow old. 

‘The King of Prussia, when he was Prince Royal, was fond of residing in a 
pleasant house, a snug little palace near Potsdam, where there was good shooting 
and hunting ; and when he came to the throne be still continued in it, as he could 
there lead a comparatively retired life, much in the same manner as the King at 
Windsor. It wasat this place that I procured an interview withthe King of 
Prussia, during the war between Gustavus and Catherine, and when no public 
embassy would have been received at the Court of Prussia from that of Sweden. 
It was a matter of exceeding great doubt whether I should succeed, and I was 
by no means sanguine myself as to a favourable result; but, ‘at all events,’ I 
said to the King, ‘I can but try.’ Now it has always,” observed Sir Sidney, 
‘been a maxim with me upon undertaking anything that might be attended with 
great difficulties, but was, nevertheless, not altogether impracticable, when I 
perceived that [ could achieve the first step towards its accomplishment, never to 
allow myse!f to be deterred from attempting it, and not hesitate and fear to proceed 
because I could not see how I should gain my next point—that’s number two— 
we must not confound them. When you have got hold of number one,” he 
said, impressively, ‘you are ina fair way of securing numbertwo. The way 
was open to me to Potsdam ” 

“‘ That was number one, then,” I said laughingly. 

“To be sure it was,” he rejoined, with araise of his eye-brows, “‘and the 
next followed as a matter of course. I knew very well that if I demanded an 
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audience formally, I should not obtair; it; so, as there was to be a review the day 
following, I determined to be present at it, and, on my arrival, stationed myself 
near the spot where the King saton horseback surrounded by his Staff, and stood 
carelessly looking on, as though I had come there for no other purpose. This 
little ruse of mine had just the effect I anticipated, for the King, seeing so young 
an officer (I was dressed ia my naval uniform, wearing, amongst other decorations 
that of Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Swedish Order of the Sword,) was 
curious to know who I was, and despatched an Aide-de-camp to me, who rode up 
and said that his Majesty wished tospeak with me. This was precisely what [ 
wanted. I immediately went to him, and, mentioning my name, was very gra- 
ciously received After a little desultory conversation, and when I found that I had 
gained his good graces by a few well-timed remarks on the fine appearance and 
brilliant manceuvring of bis troops, and all that sort of thing, I took an opportu- 
nity, when he alone could hear me, to say that I was charged with a letter and 
other communications from Gustavus Adolphus, and hoped he would grant me a 
private audience to deliverthem. ‘Ah! indeed!’ were his exclamations of sur- 
prise—for you see I took him all aback—*‘ a cunning diplomatist, Monsieur, and 
good tactician. I had no idea of this.’ [ didn't want him to have,” observed 
Sir Sidney. ‘ * Well,’ continued old Frederick, ina low voice, ‘I suppose I 
must not refuse you; bunt be on yonr guard, Sir; when I returnto the Palace, 
follow me up stairs, and hold no discourse with any one.” This was said with a 
smile, and some hesitation. J obeyed orders, of course; and mixing with the 
retinue, bowed as I passed to those around me, and ascended the staircase, taking 
care to keep close to the King’s heels until we arrived in the gallery, where, as 
he dispensed w:th etiquette, we were left alone, and he took me into his closet 
without further ceremony. The main object of my mission was to endeavour to 
persuade him to permit the exportation of corn into Sweden, and to assist that 
country sub rosa in her war with Russia; while, at the same time he should give 
ostensible proofs of the apparent sincerity of his alliance with Catherine, and take 
care not to awaken suspicion. And this important negociation, by adroit man- 
agement, I pretty well effected, and became, besides, a great favourite with his 
Majesty. Our ambassador used to get me to pullan oar and work to windward 
for him upon a good many occasions; he used to say that I had more influence 
with the King than he had, and how I contrived it he was at a loss to discover, 
but that it was very clear I had the secret of gaining his Majesty’s ear when he 
could not; and he was surprised that I should have been admitted at all to the 
King’s presence, considering the relations which subsisted at the time betwixt 
Prussia and Russia, and that I was serving in the Swedish Navy.” 

Never, perhaps, did the gaoler of a State prison place such full and entire con- 
fidence in any prisoner committed to his care as did the gaoler of the Temple in 
the gallant Sir Sidney ; whom he regarded, and justly so, as the very type of 
chivalry and honour itself. The grace, good humour, urbanity, and generosity — 
the eminent worth and greatness of soul of his amiable and heroic captive, com- 
pletely won his admiration and esteem ; and so firm and unshaken was his reli- 
ance on the bare word of his noble prisoner that he even permitted him to make 
excursions in the environs of Paris; and on some of these occasional rambles to- 
gether the honest gaoler, who was of a merry and jovial temper, would drink so 
many grands coups de vin that Sir Sidney was obliged in his turn to take charge 
of him, and conduct him back to the Temple, into which more than once or twice 
he was actually fora considerable time refused admission by the guard on 
duty. 

Sir Sidney would most assuredly have been shot or guillotined, or shared the 
fate of poor Wright, but for the interference of Admiral Trouget, who was then 
Mirister of Marine, and who is still living ; and, by one of those singular coinci- 
dences in life which sometimes happen, resides at this very time under the same 
roof with Sir Sidney, occupying the second étage. I had the honour to be in- 
troduced to him one day that I was with Sir Sidney, when he stepped in for a few 
minutes in full dress as he was going to Court, while his friend was employed in 
the business of the toilet for the same purpose. 

But to return to the subject of this paper, which the interview I have mention- 
ed brought to mind, and was, consequently, related to me, though not at the time. 
The room allotted to Sir Sidney in the Temple was the same which the unfortu- 
nate King Louis XVI. occupied in the interval of his being dragged by the re- 
volutionary tigers from his palace to the scaffold. It was an uncomfortable ard 
dreary apartment, with that intolerable nuisance a smoky chimney; and the 
gaoler, i recurring to the abominable treatment which the poor King suffered 
from his ruffianly persecutors, would point tothe spot where he Jay with his 
mattress on the floor, to escape in some degree from the clouds of smoke which 
filled the room ; and in this humiliating condition—this “low estate,’ indeed— 
his Queen, alas! and the Princess Elizabeth, knelt by his side, and sometimes 
sat repairing his clothes and linen. : 

Sir Sidney, more privileged than that unhappy monarch, used to goand sit by 
the gaoler’s fire whenever the wind was so high as to render it utterly impossi- 
ble to light one in his own room. One day as he sat, as usual, with this prince 
of gaolers, of whose ready disposition to serve him to the utmostof his ability 
he was so well assured, he abruptly asked him if he could get aletter, which he 
was about to write, transmitted to Napoleon. ‘Quoi! sérieusement?” ‘Qui, 
sérieuserrent,” replied Sir Sidney. ‘Mais il est nécesseire de savoir vos 
desseins: quels sont ils donc?” Sir Sidney told him. ‘‘ Fort bien, comptez 
surmon zéle. Parbleu! I willdeliver it myself. Voila, Monsieur, tout ce que 
je puis vous dire.’’ 

** C'est prendre trop de soin,” said Sir Sidney, fearing the good fellow might 
compromise himself, and perhaps lose his situation by doing so. ‘ Pas¢e tout,” 
| answered he; “je suis résolu ; I will place it in his own hands; j’en repond sur 
ma vie.” Sir Sidney, therefore, wrote the letter, which contained a respectful 
but spirited and energetic remonstrance against the arbitrary and severe measures 
that had been resorted to in his particular case, and requested, not asa favour, but 
as matter of right, that he might thenceforth be treated in the same manner, ard 
be allowed the same privileges, in every respect, as the other prisoners of war; 
and concluded by requesting of the First Consunl—such was Napoleon at the time 
—the favour of an early, and he trusted a satisfactory answer. Furnished with 
his credentials, off trudged the old goalerto the house of Napoleon, resolved in 
his own mind to add all the weight he could to the request which the letter con- 
taine’, by speaking boldly in favour of his prisoner. But Napoleon, who was 
vexed to the soul at the recent destruction of his fleet, and arsenals, and maga- 
zines, &c., in Toulon, which had been effected by the skill and undaunted cour- 
age of the brave officer now in his power, and which was followed by the ex- 
trication of the allied Army ; and equally annoyed atthe remembrance of other 
events which had caused him much chagrin and mortification, and how often the 
flag of the republic had been humbled by him, entertained a bitter animosity to- 
wards Sir Sidney ; and the great man, par excellence, as is well known took no 
| care to conceal it, but, on the contrary, availed himself of such an opportuni: 
| ty as the present to evince the low, petty, malignant spirit which actuated him 
to offer insult when it could not be resented. His conduct, however, vpon this 
| occasion only served to expose his real littleness of soul whatever might be his 
| greatness of genius; for it was genius more than talent that Napuleon Buona- 
| part was gifted with—a distinction by no means to be lost sight of, in estimating 





his character ;—the one is Nature’s gift alone, for which we can take no credit 

whatever; the other merely the seed which God has planted in us, and requires 
| the most sedulous care, and attention, and unremitting toil, and cultivation of a 
| husbandman, to bring forth fruits to perfection. When the gaoler returned from 
| his voluntary embassy to thechief magistrate, and entered the room where Sir 
| Sidney sat, he threw himself moodily into a chair on the opposite side of the 
| fire-place, and began poking the fire witha thoughtful and gloomy countenance, 


and in profound silence, appearing in great trouble and perplexity all the time, he 
was thus seriously engaged in a service which was not required of him, namely, 
| that of raking the fire out, which he certainly would not have failed to do—for he 


| was working away with the most persevering indus'ry—had not Sir Sidney put 4 
stop to bis ill-timed zeal, by asking him to “report progreas.”’ But although he 
ceased, on being interrogated, to poke out the fire, he sti!l continued to fix his 
meditative gaze upon it ; and any one to look at him, would have thought he was 
thinking of nought else but the better arrangement of the coals; nevertheless, 
nothing would have been further from the truth than such an inference. The 
good man, was, in fact, raminating on the unaccountable perverseness of his mas- 
ter’s temper, and the spiteful effusion of malignity and wrath which Napoleon had 
indulged in towards him and his prisoner, who sat there with a serene, unruffied, 
good-natured face, smiling at his embarrassment, and endeavouring to get him 
to break the silence, which he had hitherto maintained, with the exception of 
nttering a single “ sacré,”’ which he seemed to repent of as soon as his feelings 
found a vent for it, for it was instantly followed by a close compression of the 
lips, as though he were determined to speak no more. 

Atlength, after sundry strange noises, proceeding from the region of the belly, 
or that part of the road leading to it where travellers on their passage down are 
apt to take the wrong way, and a pish, or a bah, and a toss of the head, he thrust 
his hands into his pockets, and, stretching out his legs to their full length, looked 
Sir Sidney in the face, for the first time since he came in, and was evidently on 
the point of replying to his question, when his courage failed him, and he drew 
up his legs again, placed one over the other, and turning away his head, said, 
« J’enrage lorsque j'entends tenir ces sorts de langage.” ‘* What reception did 
he give you? Have you seen the Consul!” “J have,” replied the old fellow ; 
“and his discourse has made my head ache. Son discours m’‘a mis l’esprit en 


fev.” “ Well! never mind; let's hear all about it,” rejoined Sir Sidney. ‘“ Son 
discours m’a mis l’esprit en feu.” ‘Pshaw,! don’t repeat—don’t repeat ; 
you've said that before. What did he say about me?” ‘He said you might 


stay here till you rotted,” replied the old chap, passing his hand over his face to 
conceal his emotion and clenching the other in honest indignation at the unmanly 
affront his respected prisoner had received. ‘“ And was he angry with you’ What 
did he say to you?” demanded Sir Sidney. “ Why he told me not to shove 
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faire.” In short the old gaolermet Boonapart on the staircase, and delivered 
Sir Sidney’s letter, as he had declared he would do, into his own hands, which 
Napoleon perused on the spot, and flew into a passion with the goaler, for bring- 
ing it. His rude and insolent reply, which was not confined to the words used 
by the gaoler, had no other effect at the time than to cause him to be heartily 
despised and censured for it by many of his personal friends and adherents, 
Junot ospecially ; and Sir Sidney, of course, took no further notice of him or his 
message, until an opportunity afterwards presented itself, when no longer 4 priso- 
ner, butatriumphant conqueror. Face to face with his haughty foe at the siege 
of St. Jean d’Acre, opposing his further advance in Egypt, mowing down his 
columns and battalions that mounted the breach in quick succession to seize upon 
his golden key to the treasures of the east, and completely upsetting all his plans 
and projects for the conquest of India, the hero of Acre, exulting with honest 
pride at the success of his arms, and at having shown Napoleon that he had found 
his match for once, was also resolved to square yards with him for his former beha- 
yiour; and after a most signal defeat, and when he must have seen that he would be 
compelled to raise the siege, and was deeply mortified, peevish, and out of temper 
with himself and every one else, a letter was conveyed to him by one of his own 
soldiers, wno had been taken prisoner, and was set at liberty for the purpose, from 
his old correspondent and victorious enemy, Sir Sidney Smith—written in a style 
of exquisite good-humoured irony, perfectly free from recrimination, but well 
calculated, as was the message which accompanied it, to humble him, and render 
him ridiculous to all around him. And he was heartily laughed at by his friends ; 
some of whom—Junot among the number, as I have said before—were highly 
indignant at his conduct upon the oécasion recorded above, and told him that Sir 
Sidney had taken an admirable method of being revenged, which they could not 
but foresee would be attended with fatal consequences to their expedi'ion : and so 
it turned out, for his failure at Acre was followed by a train of disasters—the 
abandonment of his enterprise, and finally, his expulsion from Egypt. 


———— 
OLIVER TWIST; 
OR, THE PARISH BOY'S PROGRESS. BY ‘ BOz.” 
[ Continued from a former number of the Albion.|—CHAPTER XV. 
CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF WHAT PASSED BETWEEN MR. AND MRS. BUMBLE 
AND MONKS AT THEIR NOCTURNAL INTERVIEW 

It was a dull, close, overcast summer evening, when the clouds, which had 
been threatening all day, spread out in a dense and sluggish mass of vapour, al- 
ready yielded large drops of rain, and seemed to presage a violent thunder-storm, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Bumble, turning out of the main street of the town, directed 
their course towards a scattered little colony of ruinous houses, distant from it 
some mile and a half, or thereabouts, and erected on a low unwholesome swamp, 
bordering upon the river. 

They were both wrapped in old and shabby outer garments, which might per- 
haps serve the double purpose of protecting their persons from the rain, and 
sheltering them from observation; the husband carried a lantern, from which, 
however, no light yet shone, and trudged on a few paces in Iront, as though—the 
way being dirty—to give his wife the benefit of treading in his heavy foot-prints. 
They went on in profound silence ; every now and then Mr. Bumble relaxed his 
pace, and turned his head round, as if to make sure that his helpmate was follow- 
ing, and, discovering that she was close at his heels, mended his rate of walking, 
and proceeded at a considerable increase of speed towards their place of destina- 
tion. 

This was far from beinga place of doubtful character, for it had long been 
known as the residence of none but low and desperate ruffians, who, under 
various pretences of living by their labour, subsisted chiefly on plunder and crime. 
It was acollection of mere hovels, some hastily built with loose bricks, and 
others of old worm eaten ship timber, jumbled together without any attempt et 
order or arrangement, and planted, for the most part, within a few feet of the 
river’s bank. A few leaky boats drawn up on the mud, and made fast to the 
dwarf wall which skirted it, and here and there an oar or coil of rope, appeared 
at first to indicate that the inhabitants of these miserable cottages pursued some 
avocation on the river; but a glance at the shattered and useless condition of 
the articles thus displayed would have led a passer-by without much difficulty to 
the conjecture that they were disposed there, rather for the preservation of ap- 
pearances than with any view to their being actually employed. 

In the heart of this cluster of huts, and skirting the river, which its upper 
stories overhung, steod a large building formerly used as a manufactory of some 
kind, and which had in its day probably furnished employment to the inhabitants 
ef the surrounding tenements. But it had long since gone to ruin. The rat, 
the worm, and the action of the damp, hal weakened and rotted the piles on 
which it stood, and a considerable portion of the building had already sunk down 
into the water beneath, while the remainder, tottering and bending over the dark 
stream, seemed but to wait a favourable opportunity of following its old com- 
panion, and involving itself in the same fate. 

It was before this ruinous building that the worthy couple paused as the first 
peal of distant thunder reverberated in the air, and the rain commenced pouring 
violently down. 

“The place should be somewhere here,’’ said Bumble, consulting a scrap of 
paper he held in his hand. 

** Halloa there !”’ cried a voice trom above. 

Following the sound, Bumble raised his head, and descried a man looking out 
of a door, breast-high, on the second story. 

“Stand still a minute,” cried the voice ; ‘‘ I'll be with you directly.” With 
which the head disappeared, and the door closed. 

‘Is that the man!” asked Mr. Bumble’s good lady. 

Mr. Bu:nble nodded in the affirmative. 

“Then, mind what I told you,” said the matron, “and be careful to say as 
little as you can, or you'll betray us at once.” 

Mr. Bumble, who had eyed the building with very rueful looks, was apparently 
about to express some doubts relative to the advisability of proceeding any far- 
ther with the enterprise just then, when he was prevented by the appearance of 
Monks, who opened a small door, near which they stood, and beckoned them in- 
wards. 

‘‘Come !”’ he cried impatiently, stamping his foot upon the ground. ‘“ Dou't 
keep me here !” 

The woman, who had hesitated at first, walked boldly in without any further 
invitation, and Mr. Bomble, who was ashamed, or afraid to hang behind, follow- 
ed, obviously very ill at his ease, and with scarcely any of thatremarkable dignity 
which was usually his chief characteristic. 

‘What the devil made you stand lingering there in the wet?” said Monks, 
turning round, and addressing Bumble, after he had bolted the door behind 
them. 

“ We—we were only cooling ourselves,” stammered Bumble, looking appre- 
hensively about him. 

** Cooling yourselves!” retorted Monks. ‘Not all the rain that ever fell, or 
ever will fall, will put as much of hell’s fire out as a man can carry about him 
You won't cool yourselves so easily, don’t think it!” 

With this agreeable speech Monks turned short upon the matron, and bent his 
fierce gaze upon her, till even she, who was not easily cowed, was fain to with- 
draw her eyes, and turn them towards the ground. 

** This is the woman, is it!”? demanded Monks. 

_“Hem! That is the woman,” replied Mr. Bumble, mindful of his wife’s cau- 
tion. 

* You think women never can keep secrets, I suppose?” said the matron in- 
terposing, and returning as she spoke the searching look of Monks. 

“1 know they will always keep one till it ’s found out,” said Monks contemp- 
tuously. 

** And what may that be?’’ asked the matron in the same tone. 

‘“« The loss of their own good name,” replied Monks: ‘so, by the same rule, 
if a woman's a party to a secret that might hang or transport her, I’m not afraid 
of her telling it 10 anybody, not I. Do you understand me?” 

“No,” rejoined the matron, slightly colouring as she spoke. 

“Of course youdon’t!” said Monks ironically. ‘* How should you ?” 

Bestowing something half-way between a sneer and a scowl upon his two 
companions, and again beckoning them to follow him, the man hastened across 
the apartment, which was of considerable extent, but low in the roof, and was 
preparing to ascend a steep staircase, or rather ladder, leading to another floor of 
warehouses above, when a bright flash of lightning streamed down the aper- 
ture, anda peal of thunder followed, which shook the crazy building to its 
eentre. 

“ Hear it!” he cried, shrinking back. “ Hear it rolling and crashing away as 
if it echoed through a thousand caverns, where the devils are hiding from it. Fire 
the sound! I hate it.” 

He remained silent for a few moments, and then removing his hands suddenly 
from liis face, showed, to the unspeakable discomposure of Mr. Bumble, that it 
was much distorted, and nearly blank. 

“ These fits come over me now and then,” said Monks, observing his alarm, 
*‘and thunder sometimes brings them on. Don’t mind me now; it’s all over for 
this once.” 

Thus speaking, he led the way up the ladder, and hastily closing the window- 
shutter of the room into which it led, lowered a lantern which hung atthe end 
of arope and pulley passed through one of the heavy beams in the ceiling, and 
which cast a dim light upon an old table and three chairs that were placed be- 
Reath it. 

** Now,” said Monks, when they had all three s.2ated themselves, “‘ The sooner 


we come to our business, the better for all. The woman knows what itis, does | 


she?” 
The question was addressed to Bumble ; but his wife anticipated the reply, by 
imtimating that she was perfectly acquainted with it. 
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‘He is right in saying that you were with this hag the night she died, and that 
she told you something— ; J 

“About the motherof the boy you named,” replied the matron interrupting 
| him. “Yes.” : . ” id 
} ‘ss “The first question is, of what mature was her communication = sal 
| Monks. 

“That’s the second,” observed the woman with much deliberation. “ The 
first is, what may the communication be worth *” hI VEC TE 

“ Who the devil can tell that without knowing ef what kind itis?” asked 
Monks. ; 

“« Noboby better than you, Iam persuaded,” answered Mrs. Bumble, who did 
not want for spirit, as her yokefellow could abundantly testify. ee 

“Humph !”’ said Monks significantly, and with a look of eager inquiry, “there 
may be money’s worth to get, eh?” 

‘Perhaps there may,” was the composed reply. J 

“ Something that was taken from her,” said Monks eagerly ; “something that 
she wore—something that—”’ 

“You had better bid,” interrupted Mrs. Bumble. ‘I have heard enough 
already to assure me that youare the man I ought to talk to.” 

Mr. Bumble, who had not yet been admitted by his better half into any 
greater share of the secret than he had originally possessed, listened to this dia- 
logue with outstretched neck and distended eyes, which he directed towards his 
wife and Monks by iurns in undisguised astonishment ; increased, if possible, 
when the latter sternly demanded what sum was required for the disclosure. 

“« What's it worth to you?” asked the woman, as collectedly as before. 

“Tt may be nothing; it may be twenty pounds,” replied Monks; “speak out, 
and let me know which.” 

“ Add five pound to the sum you have named ; give me five and-twenty pounds 
in gold,”’ said the woman, * and I’ll tell you all I know—not before. 

“ Five-and-twenty pounds !” exclaimed Monks, drawing back. 

“TI spoke as plainly as 1 could,” replied Mrs. Bumble, “and it’s not a large 
sum either.” , Bk tea 
* Not alarge sum fora paltry secret, that may be nothing when it’s told! 
cried Monks impatiently, ‘‘ and which has been lying dead for twelve years past, 
or more !”” y ’ 

“Such matters keep well, and like good wine, often double their value in 
courseof time,” answered the matron, still preserving the resolute indifference 
she had assumed ‘As to lying dead, there are those who lie dead for twelve 
thousand years to come, or twelve million, for anything you orI know, who will 
tell strange tales at last.” } 

“What if I pay it for nothing 1” asked Monks, hesitating. 

“You can easily take it away again,” replied the matron. ‘1am but a wo- 
man, alone kere, and unprotected.” ’ ; 

“Notalone, my dear, nor unprotected neither,” submitted Mr. Bumble, in a 
voice tremulous with fear; ‘“‘ Jam here, my dear And besides,” said Mr. 
Bumble, his teeth chattering as he spoke, ‘“‘ Mr. Monks is too much of a gentle- 
man to attempt any violence on porochial persons. Mr. Monks is aware that I 
am not a young man, my dear, and also that I ama little run to seed, as I may 
say; but he has heerd—I say I have no doubt Mr. Monks has heerd, my dear 
—that I am a very determined officer, with very uncommon strength, if I’m once 
roused. I only wani a little rousing, that’s all.” } 

As Mr. Bumble spoke, he made a melancholy feint of grasping his lantern 
with fierce determination, and plainly showed, by the alarmed expression of every 
feature, that he did want a little rousing, and nota little, prior to making any 
very warlike d tration, unless, indeed, against paupers, or other person or 
persons trained down for the purpose. 

* You are a fool,” said Mrs. Bumble in reply,“ and had better hold your 
tongue.”’ 

“ He had better have cut it out before he came, if he can’t speak in a lower 
tone,” said Monks grimly. ‘So he’s your husband, eh!” 

‘* He my husband !” tittered the matron, parrying the question. 

“ T thought as much when you came in,” rejoined Monks marking the angry 
glance which the lady darted at her spouse as she spoke. ‘ So much the bet- 
ter; I have less hesitation in dealing with two people, when I find that there's 
only one will between them. I’m in earnest—see here.” 

He thrusthis hand inte a side pocket, and producing a canvass bag, told out 
twenty-five sovereigns on the table, and pushed them over tothe woman. 

‘“* Now,” he said, ‘‘ gather them up; and when this cursed peal of thunder, 
that I feel iscoming up to break over the house-top, is gone, let’s hear your 
story.” 
| Theroarof thunder, which seemed in fact much nearer, and to shiver and 
break almost over their heads, having subsided, Monks, raising his face from the 
table, bent forward to listen towhat the woman should say. ‘The faces of the 
three nearly touched as the two men leant over the small table in their eagerness 
to hear, and the woman also leant forward to render her whisper audible. The 
sickly raysof the suspended lantein falling directly upon them, aggravated the 
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in the boarding, threw back a large trap-door which opened close at Mr. Bumble’s~ 
feet, and caused that gentleman to retire several paces backward with great pre- 
cipitation. 

** Look down,” said Monks, lowering the lantern into the gulf. “ "t fear» 


that had been my game.” 

Thus encouraged, the matron drew near to the brink, and even Mr. Bumble 
himself, impelled by curiosity, ventured todothe same. The turbid water, swol- 
Jen hy the heavy rain, was rushing rapidly on below, and all other sounds were 
lost in the noise of its plashing and eddying against the green and siimy piles. 
There had once been a water-mill beneath, and the tide foaming and chafing round 
the few rotten stakes, and fragments of machinery, that yet remained, seemed to 
dart onward with a new impulse when freed from the obstacles which had un- 
availingly attempted to stem its headlong course. 

“If you flung a man’s body down there, where would it be to-morrow morn- 
ing?” said monks, swinging the lantern to and fro in the dark well. 

‘‘ Twelve miles down the river, and cut to pieces besides,”’ replied Bumble, re- 
coiling at the very notion. 

Monks drew the little packet from his breast, into which he had hurriedly thrust 
it, and tying it firmly to a leaden weight which had formed a part of some pulley, 
and was laying on the floor, dropped it into the stream. It fell straight, and true 
as a die, clove the water with a scarcely audible splash, and was gone. 

The three looked into each other’s faces, and seemed to breathe more freely. 

“There !”’ said Monks, closing the trap-door, which fell heavily back into its 
former position. ‘If the sea ever gives up its dead—as books say it will—it 
will keep its gold an¢ silver to itself, and that trash among it. We have nothing 
more to say, and may break up our pleasant party.” 

‘* By all means,” observed Mr. Bumble with great alacrity. 

“You'll keep a quiet tongue in your head, will you?” said Monks, with a 
threatening look. ‘‘I am not afraid of your wife.” 

“‘You may depend upon me, young man,” answered Mr. Bumble, bowing him- 


account, young man; on my own, you know, Mr. Monks.” 

‘**T am glad for your sake to hear it,’”” remarked Monks. “ Light your lantern, 
and get away from here as fast as you can.” 

It was fortunate that the conversation terminated at this point, or Mr. Bumble, 
who had bowed himself to within six inches of the ladder, would infallibly have 
pitched headlong into the room below. He lighted his lantern from that which 
Monks had detached from the rope, and now carried in his hand, and, making no 


brought up the rear, after pausing on the steps to satisfy himself that there were 
no other sounds to be heard than the beating of the rain without, and the rushing 
of the water. 

They traversed the lower room slowly, and with caution, for Monks started at 
every shadow, and Mr. Bumble, holding his lantern a foot above the ground, 
walked not only with remarkable care, but witha marvellously light step for a gen- 
tleman of his figure: looking nervously about him for hidden trap-doors. The 
gate at which they had entered was softly unfastened and opened by Monks, and 
merely exchanging a nod with their mysterious acquaintance, the married couple 
emerged into the wet and darkness outside. 

They were no sooner gone, than Monks, who appeared to entertain an invinci- 
ble repugnance to being left alone, called to a boy who had been hidden some- 
where below, and bidding him go first, and bear tke light, returned to the chamber 
he had just quitted.—[ To be continued.] 
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Kutperial Parliament, 


CANADA.—LORD DURHAM’S ORDINANCES. 
House of Lords, July 30. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, he wished to call the attention of their Lordships to 
the announcement of a proclamation or ordinance which he had seen in the pub- 
lic papers, and which was of the greatest importance to the people of Canada. 
It was a proclamation agreed to by the Earl of Durham in council, aad which, if 
the Noble Earl presumed to carry into effect, he would be guilty of no lessa 
crime than murder. So outrageous a violation of the law, so abominable a vio- 
lation of the law, ought not, if it did exist, to be suffered to continue for an hour. 
He hoped, however, that no such proclamation had been issued. But the Ameri- 
can papers had stated the fact, and they had also given the names of the parties 
appointed to act on the Special Council. As was the case with the former selec- 
tion, no Canadian was named. He saw thatthe military secretary, the aide-de- 
camp, and the civil secretary, were enrolled, but no Canadian. Then he had is- 
sued a proclamation stating that certain persons had declared themselves guilty, 
and therefore the Governor-General, without bringing them to trial, without 
having any regular examination, had sentenced them himself to transportation to 
Berinuda, and declared that they should be put to death if they left the place of 
their banishment and again appear in Canada. This, if carried into effect, would 
be gross murder. Neither the Governor-General nor any one else had the least 








paleness and anxiety of their countenances, which, incireled by the deepest 
gloom and darkness, looked ghastly in the extreme. 

‘* When this woman, that we called eld Sally, died,’’ the matron began, ‘‘ she 
and I were alune.”’ 

‘* Was there no one by ?” asked Monks in the same hollow whisper, “no sick 
wretch or idiot in some other bed !—no one who could hear, and might by pos- 
sibility understand ?”’ 

‘“Nota soul,” replied the woman; ‘“‘ we were alone: J stood alone beside 
the body when death came over it.” 

‘*Good,”’ said Monks, regarding her attentively: ‘“ go on.” 

‘‘She spoke of a young creature,” resumed the matron, “ who had brought 
a child into the world some years before: not merely in the same room, but in 
the same bed in which she then lay dying.” 

“ Ay 7” said Monks with quivering lip, and glancing over his shoulder. 
“Blood! How things come about at last!” 

«The child was the one you named to him last night,’ said the matron, nod- 
ding carelessly towards her husband; ‘the mother this nurse had rubbed.” 

“Tr life?” asked Monks. 

‘*In death,” replied the woman with something like a shudder. ‘She stole 
from the corpse, when it had hardly turned to one, that which the dead mother 
had prayed her with her last breath to keep for the infant's sake.” 

“She sold it ?’’ cried Monks with desperate cagerness; ‘‘ did she sell it !— 
where ‘—when '—to whom !—how long before ?”’ 

“As she told me with great difficulty that she had done this,’ 
tron, ** she fell back and died.” 

** Without saying more?” cried Monks in a voice which, from its very sup- 
pression, seemed only the more furious. ‘It’s alie! I'll not be played with. 
She said more—I'l! tear the life out of you both, but I'll know what it was.’’ 

“She didn’t utter another word,” saidthe woman, to all appearance unmoved 
(as Mr. Bumble was very far from being) by the strange man’s violence; “ but 
she clutched my gown violently with one band, which was partly closed, and 
when I saw that she was dead, and so removed the hand by force, I found it 
clasped a scrap of dirty paper.” 

** Which contained—” interposed Monks, stretching forward. 

“Nothing,” replied the woman; ‘it was a pawnbrokers’s duplicate.” 

* For what !’’ demanded Monks. 


’ 


said the ma- 


right te pass any sentence, much less a sentence of a nature so highly penal, un- 
less the parties had been previously tried. But it appeared that these individuals, 
if they returned from transportation, were to be put to death. Now, what waa 
the course adopted in this country? Why, if the party returned (and it was 
every day’s practice), he could not be summarily put to death under the man- 
date of any person. Jt was only when the court, which had legal jurisdiction, 
ordered him to be put to death that execution could be inflicted on him. [Hear, 
hear.] It was made a capital felony, by act of Parliament, to return premature- 
ly from transportation, after a man had been regularly tried, convicted, aad sen- 
tenced. But in this instance, the moment a man confessed himself guilty, he 
was, without any legal form having been gone through, sentenced to transporta- 
tion, and subjected to ceath if he returned frum it. [Hear, hear.] But this was 
notall. By this proclamation or ordinance, Mr. Papineau and others, who had 
not confessed themselves guilty, who had made no admission of the kind, were 
outlawed, and it wes proclaimed that if they entered the territory of Canada, 
Upper or Lower, they were also to be put todeath. [Hear.] There had been 
already a most outrageous tampering with the law, when £1,000 was offered for 
evidence ; but this was nothing when they looked toa proclamation by which the 
Governor-General pronounced that he was prepared, should certain cireum- 
stances arise, to commit a capital felony. [Laughter.] His commission only 
allowed the Governor-General in Council to frame general laws—not to make a 
sudden regulation under which men were to be hanged. The whole proceeding 
was utterly at variance with the known, and just, and established law of this 
country. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH said he rose to move for a copy of the proclama- 
tion to which bis Noble and Learned Friend had alluded. Also, for the names 
of the persons appointed to act on the Special Council, and the day on which the 
proclamation or ordinance had passed. His Noble Friend, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, would see the propriety of his calling for the date; because, he believ- 
ed, connected with the date, he could show that three other grounds of illegality 
with reference to this proceeding existed, besides that which his Noble and 
Learned Friend had pointed out. Before Sir J. Colborve left the Special Coun- 
he sanctioned certain rnles for the government of the proceedings of that council. 
One of these rules set forth, that every meeting of that council should be con- 
vened by proclamation 21 days before the meeting took place. Now, the coun- 








‘* In good time I'll tell you,’’ said the woman. ‘I judge that she had kept 
the triuket for some time, in the hope of turning it to better account, and then | 
pawned it, and saved or scraped together money to pay the pawnbroker’s inter- | 
est year by year, and prevent its running out, so thatif anything came of it, it| 
could still be redeemed. Nothing had come of it; and, as I tell you, she died | 
with the scrap of paper, all worn and tattered, inher hand. The time was out | 
| In two days: I thought something might one day come of it too, and so redeemed 

the pledge.” 
** Where is it now ?”’ asked Monks quietly. 
** There,” replied the woman. And, as if glad to be relieved of it, she hastily 
threw upon the table a small kid bag scarcely large enough fora French watch, 
which Monks pouncing upon, tore open with trembling hands. It contained a 
little gold locket, in which were two locks of hair, and a plain gold wedding 
ring. 
“It has the word ‘ Agnes ’ engraved on the inside,” said the woman. ‘“ There 
is a blank left for the surname, and then follows the date, which is within a year 
| before the child was born; I found out that.’’ 

‘* And this is all! said Monks, after a close and eager scrutiny of the contents 
of the little packet. 

* All,” replied the woman. 

Mr. Bumble drew a long breath, as if he were glad to find that the story was 
over, and no mention made of taking the five-and-twenty pounds back again ; 
and now took courage to wipe off the perspiration, which had been trickling over 
his nose unchecked during the whole of the previous conversation 

‘I know nothing of the story beyond what I can guess at,” said his wife, ad- 
dressing Monks after a short silence, ‘‘ and I want to know nothing, for it’s safer 
not. But I may ask you two questions, may 1?” 

“You may ask,” said Monks, with some show of surprise, ‘‘ but whether I 
answer is another question.” 

‘*—-W hich makes three,”’ observed Mr. Bumble, essaying a stroke of facetious- | 
ness. 

“Ts that what you expected to get from me?” demanded the matron. 

“It is,” replied Monks. ‘* The other question ?—” 

“* What you propuse to do with it. Can it be used against me 2” 

“* Never,” rejoined Monks; ‘‘ nor against me either. See here; but don’t 
move a step forward, or your life’s not worth a bulrush !” 

With these words he suddenly wheeled the table aside, and pulling an iron ring 
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ci] at which this ordinance was passed was summoned on the 28th of June, and 
proceeded to business on that day, which was manifestly against the regulation. 
Again, the 15th resolution directed, that when any new law was introduced, any 
member might move that it should be read a second time on the next day of meet- 
ing, and that it might then be read, unless some more distant day was proposed. 
In this case, however, the rule was wholly departed from ; andthe ordinance was 


| read a first, second, and third time, and agreed to, on the same day—the day that 


he had already mentioned This was contrary to the standing order. It was at 
least irreguiar, if not actually illega!. He now came te his last, but to his most 
important, objection. Five persons only had been appointed to the Special Coun- 
cil, and it had been ordered that five should be present when any act was passed. 
The ordinance in question was discussed on the 28th of June; and he found that 
one of the five members of the Special Council did not arrive at Quebec till the 
29th of June, the day after the ordinance was passed. Therefore, there could 
have been only four members in the council when the decision took place, which 
rendered the whole proceeding illegal. [Hear, hear.) There was not anything, 
he must observe, that required more anxious deliberation than cases of that des- 
cription to which the ordinance referred ; because it was necessary to draw a line 
of distinetion between persons who, on the first glimpse, might seem to be in- 
volved in the same degree of criminality; and it wasa nice thing to declare, with « 
out serious deliberation, that some should be transported, and others, on their re- 
cognizance, set free. Here he saw, after a very short consideration, that eight 
persons should be transported to Bermuda, and hanged if they dared to come back ; 
and 16 more were outlawed—banished from the colony, and subjected to capital 

punishment if they returned. Others, it appeared, were to be pardoned on giving 

security. These, he repeated, were matters that required deep consideration ; 

but here 24 cases of transportation and banishment, with the penalty on returning 
of death, were decided inone day. Great punishment was awarded against these 

persons, while pardon was extended to others. It was necessary that their lord- 

ships shou'd have these papers before them, in order that they might investigate 

a proceeding which appeared to him to be disgraceful to the Government, and 

likely to bring into hatred the authority of this country. 


Lord BROUGHAM said, he was not exactly aware of the circumstances to- 
which the Noble Baron had alluded, but he conceived the single point to which 
he had adverted was quite sufficient to demand inquiry. 


Lord GLENELG was quite ready to lay upon their lordships’ table any papers 
upon the subject in his possession, Ali that he now had were the ordinances, 


me. Icould have let you down quietly enough when you were seated over it, if » 


self gradually towards the ladder with excessive politeness. ‘On everybody’s. 


effort to prolong the discourse, descended in silence, followed by his wife. Monks 
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aad seme private letters, which he was now at liberty to produce. He had only 

40 observe, that it was premature to condemn the conduct of Lord Durham,which 

had gained the confidence of both parties in Canada. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, that he did not absolutely condemn Lord Dorham. 
He only condemned him in the event of its being true that he had issued such a 
proclamation. He appealed to any lawyer in the house whether murder would 
- not be committed in hanging a man without first bringing him to trial. 

Viscount MELBOURNE said, that considering the difficulties of Lord Dur- 
ham’s position—considering the distracted state of the colonies over which he 
was sent to preside—considering the state of the empire, and how deeply the 
empire might be affected by what passed in that house, it was in the very high- 
est degree imprudent, and he would add, unpatriotic—it was sacrificing the inte- 
Tests of the country to the interests of party—it was sacrificing the highest ob- 
jects to the desire of attacking an individual, io pass such a decided and deter- 
amined condemnation upon an act which had been deemed necessary by the noble 
Jord who was upon the spot, and had the best means of judging what was fit to 
‘be done and what was for the benefit of the s‘ate. He (Lord Melbourne) had no 
objection to the production of the papers, or to the fullest discussion in that 
‘mouse or elsewhere of what had been done in the province. He could not re- 
frain:from expressing the strong opinion which he felt upon the course whicl had 
been adopted in reference to Canadian affairs. 

Lord BROUGHAM dissented most strongly and peremptorily from the doc- 
trines which bad been laid down by the noble viscount at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He held it to be neither premature, nor imprudent, nor 
unpatriotic in that house to keep a watchful eye on the exercise of the dictato- 
nial powers which had been intrusted to the Governor General of Canada.— 
(Hear). They were told during the debates which preceded the passing of the 
bill that Parliament would be always at hand to superintend and controu! the 

‘exercise of those powers. ‘‘ Don’t fear,” said the noble viscount and his col- 
leagues, ‘to give ample authority. He will be always under the contrel and 
supervision of Parliament, and if unduly exercised, Parliament can be called 
upon to interfere.” Powers ample and extensive were accordingly given— 
powers hideous and portentous in their nature, and yet even these had been 
exceeded by the noble lord to whom they were intrusted. This authority, how- 
~ever ample and tyrannical, was not considered sufficient oy those upon the spot. 
Taey were exceeded to an extent, that if before they were given any one were 
to predict such a result, it would immedistely have been pronounced to be impos- 
sible. The noble viscount talked as if the powers given to Lord Durham had 
been exercised, but not exceeded. Was the issuing of such an ordinance an 
exercise of the powers of the act? Instead of confining himself to the powers 
of the act, the noble earl was running in the teeth of the act, and of every 
known law and usage in England. The noble viscount had talked of a person 
upon the spot knowing best what was necessary to be done for the good of the 
public: he (Lord Brougham) would ask, was it necessary to commit a felony for 
the good of the public? (A laugh.) Was it necessary to hang a man before 
. they brought him to trial? [Continued laughter.] Could any difficulties of the 
noble lord’s position—could any state of the empire, justify the tolerating of 
such orders? The house, he thought, would fail in their duty to their country 
if they allowed a single day to elapse without calling for an explanation of such 
proceedings. He denied that he sought an occasion of attacking Lord Durham. 

These ordinances had been published in America, and were known to the world. 

But, says the noble lord, Lord Durham has conciliated all parties in Canada.— 

Did all parties in Canada, then, approve of illegal acts? {A laugh.] When 

Lord Durham was given up by the noble viscount, he (Lord Brougham) defended 
him, and by doing so called down upon himself a right rev. prelate for whom he 
had a great respect, because he always acted conscientiously, and also a noble 
duke. Nothing could be more solemn than the denunciation upon that occasion 
» by the noble viscount of Lord Durham and Mr. Turton. In its generality there 

was wanted no charge, however odious. He (Lord Brougham) never desired to 
be ect-down more in his presence or in his absence—in public or in private— 
than ‘vo ‘have it said of him by the one who had appointed him to a confidential 
situation, “I have seen with deep regret the acts which he has done, and 
am greatly surprised at them.’’ With respect to the charges which had been 
made against him by the noble viscount, of being influenced by factious motives, 
he regarded them as little as the noble viscount used himself to do when he 
brought charges against the then Government, and when he accused them of 
beiug influenced by factious motives. 
re GLENELG repeated, that he had no objection to lay the papers upon the 
table. 

Lord BROUGHAM.—The question remains still unanswered. 

‘Lord LYNDHURST.—Letters and despatches have been received. I wish 
to know whether the Noble Barun can give the house any explanation of these 
transactions 1 

Lord GLENELG could only express his willingness to produce the papers. 

Lord WYNFORD.— Some explanation ought to be given upon the instant. 
Was it to go forth tothe public that this outrage had been committed by a British 
Governor-General, and that no explanation was attempted to be given of it by 
Government ! 

_ Lord ELLENBOROUGH said, he had merely attacked an ordinance of Lord 
Durham. If the Noble Lord could give the house any explanation, then there was 
no mischief done. Indeed, he was only surprised how the Noble Lord could re- 
frain from offering some explanation. 

Lord GLENELG said, the Noble Baron would be more surprised if he (Lord 
Glenelg) had been induced to do so by the speeches which had been made. He 


a defer any remarks he had to make till the papers were laid upon the 
table. 


Motion agreed to. 





CANADA, 
House of Commons, July 30. 
~ On the question that £500,000 be granted for the expenses beyond the ordi- 
mary grants for the army and ordinance occasioned by the insurrection in Upper 
and Lower Canada. 

Mr. WARBURTON pout it to the House whether this colony was worth re- 
taining at (he enormous expense in which it involved the country. What re- 
tarns were there for the sums they laid out in that quarter? Even the timber 
could be got at much less cost, and of better quality, in Europe. The cost to 
Great Britain was no less than two millions and half sterling, which, if the colony 
were given »p, might be applied to the reduction of taxation. 

Sir E. SUGDEN remarked on the constitution of the,special council appointed 
by Lord Durham. That council was intended to be acheck upon the acts of the 
Governor-General, but what check could it be if it consisted of persons belong- 
ing to hisstaff and household? Sir J. ColborneShad construed the act different- 
ly; he had a special and executive council. The act said that five members at 
least should be present when any matter was determined on by the council, and 
Lord Durham had appointed only five. He would put it to the Noble Lord to 
consider whether it might not be desirable to take some step to prevent any 
question being raised as to the legality of the proceedings of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, ia consequence of there not having been appointed more than five. He, him- 
self, might consider it necessary to raise the question at a future period. 

Lord J. RUSSELL thought if the Right Hon. Gentleman had been strongly 
impressed with a sense of the inexpediency of weakening the authority of the 
Governor-General at this time, he would have spared some of the observations 
he had addressed to the House [hear!] The Right Hon. Gentleman had again 
stated his opinion as to the illegality of the way in which the special council had 
been constituted by Lord Durham ; and said that it was not legally constituted 
because it did not consist of more than five members. Of course, any observa- 
tion of the Right Hon. Gentleman, if it bad much weight in it, would not have 
failed te have had weight on the minds of others; but he must say he had not 
heard that opinion supported by any other person than the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man himself. Jt appeared to bim (Lord John Russell) that the fact of five mem- 
bers only being appointed could not well affect the legality tof the proceed- 
ang, because the act only said that not less than five should be present at any 
council. 

Sir E. SUGDEN : Five at least. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL: Yes, that five at least should be present. The 
course which Lord Durham had taken was one at which five persons had been 
present. Others, indeed, might think that Lord Durham ought to have appoint- 
ed more than five ; but supposing five to have been present at the special council 

that had been held, he could not conceive how it could be a point of objection 
to the constitution of that council that there had not also been two or more ab- 
sent members appointed, but who had never attended or taken any part in the 
council. He could not understand how aman could say—* It is very true the 
Governor-General was present, and the five mambers required by the act were 
present ; but then I object to the legality of the council, because there were not 
two or three useless absent members belonging to it who bad never taken any 
share in their proceedings.’’ It did not appear to him in point of reason that 
that objection could be entertained. The Right Hon. Gentleman next found 
fault with the composition of the special council. He (Lord J. Russell) had 
told him before that he thought it probable that the persons who would be ap- 
pointed members would not be Canadians, but persons connected by office or mili- 
tary appointments with Lord Durham. ‘That had been the case’ The persons 
appointed were persons so connected with the Governor-General. The Right 
Han. Gentlemen, however, was not right in inferring that because that was not 
the case with Sir John Colborne’s administration, and was the case with Lord 
Durham's administration, therefore either one or the other must be wrong in the 
course he had taken. Because it was quite competent for Sir John Colborne to 
call together any number of Canadians, ard for the purpose which he had in 
wiew.yet it might’be quite as properfand wise of Lord Durham tocall other persons 
to bis council for different purposes, and to be effected in a different manner. It 
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was expressly understood, when orders were sent to the colony for Sir John Col- 
borne to appoint a council, that it was by no means incumbent on Lord Durham 
to appoint the same persons to the special council. An inference might be drawn 
from what had fallen from the Right Honourable Gentleman that he supposed 
a wide differencesof opinion had existed between Sir John Colborne and Lord 
Durham. 

Sir E. SUGDEN : I had no intention to imply any such thing. 

Lord J. RUSSELL was glad to hearthe right honourable gentleman say so. 
He begged to state that no difference of opinion had existed between those two 
parties. During the short time Lord Durham had yet acted in Canada, Sir John 
Colborne had given him the utmost assistance and counsel that he was capable of 
rendering, and Lord Durham had derived the greatest advantage from the re- 
presentations he had received from Sir John Colborue ; and, indeed,the intercourse 
between the Governor-General and the very distinguished officer whom he suc- 
ceeded had been of the most satisfactory kind both to Lord Durham himself 
and to the government at home [hear, hear!]. With respect to the larger ques- 
tion of the policy of those appointments, it was one which might be debated on 
on another occasion. But he could not exclude from his consideration, when- 
ever that question should come to be debated, the manner in which those appoint- 
ments bad been looked upon in the province of Canada itself. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman did not seem te think that the opinion of the Canadians was much 
to be attended to inthis country. Now, the opinion of Lord Durham, expres- 
sed before he left this country, was that which he (Lord J. Russell) thought any 
man of sense and decision would be expected to entertain, namely, that the suc- 
cess of his mission would depend very much on the manner in which the special 
council might be received in Canada. “ Because (said Lord Durham) if these 
dissensions, which have been carried on so long and with so much animosity, 
have made every person in Canada either of one party or the other, I shall not be 
able to find any person who is not suspected by those of the opposite party, 
unless it be those who are called the‘ moderates,’ and who not being attached to 
either party makes them disliked by both. In that case, therefore, 1 should 
think it more expedient to appoint persons who are not connected with Canada at 
all, than to expose my government to suspicion and to hatred, either by one par- 
ty or the other in Canada”’ [cheers]. The inspiring confidence in his government 
among the people of Canada of different origin and denomination was in itself 
a very considerable point in the matter which he was to carry on. It should be 
recollected that the commission on which Lord Durham went out, was in the 
first place to preserve an important province to the empire of the mother country, 
and in the second place to lay the foundation of lasting peace and harmony among 
the various inhabitants of that colony. Was it not important, then, in order to 
take away all ground of distrust, or apprehension of failure, that the measures of 
his government sheuld be attended with the assent, approbation, and confi- 
dence of both the British and French Canadians? He should, therefore, when- 
ever the question came to be decided in estimating whethor Lord Durham was 
or was not right in the appointment of persons totally unconnected with Canada, 
consider that it was a very great element in the decision to which Parliament 
might come in respect to that question, whether or not Lord Durham's measures 
had been favourably viewed by those among whom he was sent to administer 
public affairs. He must say that it was at least very satisfactory to the govern- 
ment at home to find from the various letters and accounts received, that both the 
British inhabitants and the French Canadians were disposed to receive with 
favour, and to look with confidence to the administration of the nobleman who had 
been sent by her Majesty to restore peace and harmony among them [cheers. ] 
With regard to the last, the Right Honourable Gentleman would consider it a 
want of courtesy towards him if he (Lord John Russell) again repeated, that 
though receiving dispatches from time to time from the government of Canada, 
it was quite impossible for the government at home to enter into an explanation 
of the reasons for each particular measure, and a justification of each particular 
step, until that administration had gone considerably farther, and until those mea- 
sures had been prepared and carried into effect which he confidently believed 
would result in retaining that colony to the British Crown, and in restoring peace 
among its inhabitants. Those were the great objects to be obtained; and although 
there might be persons in this country who did not look to those objects, he must 
say that those in Canada who were attached to the British Crown were the per- 
sons most interested in this matter, and therefore most to be regarded. They 
felt that it was a vital question to them, in the first place, not to be exposed to 
civil war, and in the second place, not to have those harassing and vexatious dis- 
sensions continued which had °c very long distracted that province. It was to 
them a question of vital interest; while to us it was rather a matter of mere ape- 
culation; though even in the country, he thought, it ought to he an object of 
desire that Lord Durham should succeed, than that we should oppose, by any hos- 





tility, impediments te his success [cheers. } 

After a few words from Sir E. SUGDEN and Lord J. RUSSELL in explana- 
tion, 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL thought it right to say something about the 
doubt expressed by Sir E Sugden respecting the formation of the special coun- 
cil. He could not participate in that doubt. It seemed to him that there being 
five members of the special council, and all being present, no reasonable doubt 
could exist of the validity of the acts of that council. By the second clause of 
the act such and so many special councillors were tu be appointed as her Majesty 
and the Governor-General should please. No number was specified. When 
they came to the following section then it was said that five at least should be 
present when any act was done. What was the meaning of that? Why, that 
at least there should be five councillors appointed. Five were appointed in the 
manner specified by the act ; the condition, therefore, was performed, and, in his 
humble opinion, there was no reasonable doubt that the acts of the council were 
valid. 

Mr. O'CONNELL deplored the crimes that had been committed against the 
Canadians. A greater crime never was perpetrated than when the British Le- 
gislature took away from the House of Representatives in Canada the command 
of the purse of the Canadian people The right honourable and learned gentle 
man (Sir E. Sugden) had talked a great deal of constitutional principle, but 
where was his love of constitutional principle when the House of Commons was 
robbing the Canadians of the first principle of the constitution planted by the 
British Legislature in Canada—namely, the right over the public purse? The 
friends of liberty in Canada had at first every thing im their power, and might 
have insured success if they had managed well. But for their own folly, wicked- 
ness, and crime, they would have decidedly prevailed. ‘The moment, however, 
that Papineau and the rest shed blood, and broke out into rebellion by forming 
military companies, in spite of the executive power, at that instant they lost the 
support of every man who looked to obtaining the freedom of any people by con- 
stitutional means, and they deserved the greatest misfortune that could fall upon 
them ; they deserved the greatest of all misforiunes—that of putting their coun- 
try into the power of despotism. It was a despotism ; Lord Durham was a des- 
pot. The question then remained, how had Lord Durham conducted himself 
with such despotic power? He (Mr. O'Connell) acknowledged that having a 
high esteem for that nobleman’s character, he was afraid he would have sacrificed 
it in the vain attempt to conciliate parties in Canada. His delight, however, 
could hardly be expressed at that noble lord’s success hitherto [hear!] for he had 
conciliated all parties there. Every letter that arrived expressed the satisfaction 
of the people of Cauada at his proceedings. ‘The noble lord had acted witha 
degree of perfect impartiality between the French-born and British-born Cana- 
dians, and between all sects of Christians ; they were all unanimous in their 
expressions of regard for him. One of the first things that made the noble lord 
popular was the abolition of that very council of which the right honourable and 
learned gentleman had spoken. The last of his acts was signally admirable for 
its humanity. Governor Arthur had been gorging himself with the blood of 
those poor wretches who {oh, oh! from the opposition.] Yes! he did gorge 
himself with the blood of his victims, and there were many people in this coun- 








try who would have encouraged him in going on with*that blood-shedding system 
{hear!} But Lord Durham most properly interfered. He put out of the coun- 
try all those men who had taken a guilty part in carrying on the insurrection, and 
he kept in banishment those who, having taken a less active part ir. the rebellion, 
had fled. That act had been followed up exceedingly well, and the whole con- 
duct which Lord Durham's government had hitherto adopted was an earnest of 
his desire to establish permanent peace in that country without depriving the peo- 
ple of any portion of their rights longer than was absolutely necessary to enable 
him to restore harmonyamong them. He trusted that the noble lord would speedily 
accomplish his object, and Jwould then return to this country with a higher 
character than even that with which he left it {bear hear!] The Noble Lord 
seemed to have been attacked not only here, but elsewhere, with a determination 
of purpose most extraordinary. First impressions had been taken up against 
him with the greatest avidity, and there appeared tobe a disposition to run him 
down. The right Honourable and Learned Gentleman opposite complained that 
in the selection of his council the Noble Earl had acted illegally. First, he said 
the persons chosen were the Noble Lord’s dependents. Now, what could be 
the mighty independence of any council in the appointment of the Crown, and 
removeable by the Crown at pleasure! Then, forsooth, there must be five coun- 
cillors at least, and therefore it was argued that there must be more than five ; 
that was not five, but must be six or seven. That was legal arithmetic. It was 
a compliment to be paid to one of great Jegal knowledge to find out a mare’s nest 
like that {laughter}! For his part, he could compliment the Right Honourable 
and Learned Gentleman upon his arithmetical discovery, especially as from that 
very doubt might arise another insurrection; for those who were striving for 
freedom in Canada might say, ‘‘O! we will not obey these new laws, for the 
late Lord Chancellor of Ireland has said that all the acts of Lord Dorbam are 
perfectly illegal, and that five is not five’ [laughter.] He had felt it necessary 
to say thus much, for he perceived that there was a perpetual running fire opened 
against Lord Durham, and that he was attacked by all species of political adver- 





saries ; but he believed that the gratifieation which that Noble Lord would feel at 
having pacified Canada and preserved his own reputation would abundantly recom- 
pense him for all these attacks [cheers. ] 

Mr. T. ELLIS concurred mthe views taken by Sir Edward Sudgen,*and 
was of opinion that the Legislature did not contemplate that Lord Durham 
should oppoint a special council consisting only of members of his own house- 
hold. 

Sir CHARLES GREY, having paid considerable attention not only to the 
particular act referred to, but to many other acts of Parliament relating to Cana- 
da, could not agree with the Right Honourable aad Learned Gentleman, that the 
proceedings of the special council would be at all invalidated in consequence of five 
members only constituting that council. There was one observation which fell 
from the Honourable and Learned member for Dublin to which he (Sir Charles 
Grey) wished to advert. ‘The Honourable and Learned Gentleman had said=that 
the act of Parliament bad conferred on Lord Durham powers of despotism. 
Now, if such an opinion were to go forth in Canada it would be calculated to do 
immense mischief. There were parties in that province who would be most 
ready to persuade Lord Durham that he did possess those powers. But he (Sir 
Charles Grey) begged to express his decided opinion that the act did not confer 
any despotic power on the Governor-General. The utmost it conferred wasa legisla- 
tive power to the Governor-General in council, which was prc “iously possessed by 
the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly. 1t would be ruinous to have 
it supposed that the power it conferred was despotic. 

Lord J. RUSSELL, in consequence of a word which had dropped from the 
honourable and learned member for Dublin respecting the conduct of Governor 
Arthur, wished to make one observation. He should be sorry that it shouid be 
understood that Sir George Arthur had at all been anxious in any case to enforce 
the extreme execution of the law where circumstances did not make it, not only 
justifiable, but absolutely necessary. 

The vote was then agreed to. 


House of Lords, July 23. 

Lord GLENELG laid on the the table certain papers relating to the instruc- 
tions given to Lord Durham. 

The Bishop of EXETER wished to know whether the following was part of 
an official letter to the Earl of Durham.—* Tha old standing instructions to go- 
vernors having been framed before the passing of the law for the relief of Roman 
Catholics, are in many particulars conceived in a spirit opposed to religious toler- 
retion as now understood and practised.” 

Lord GLENELG said it was. 

The Bishop of EXETER said that such being the case, he could not but ex 
press his surprise that such a letter should be written. The Right Rev. prelate 
coucluded by moving an Address to her Majesty for copies of the instructions 
given to Lord Durham, and also of any extract from former commissions under 
the Great Seal given to Lord Gosford which had not been produced: also of the 
official letter addressed to Lord Durham on the 21st day of April, 1838, relative 
to the performance of his duty in Canada. 

The motion was agreed to. 


House of Commons, August 1. 

American Boundaries.—On reading the order of the day for going into com- 
mittees on the Joint-Stock Banks Bill. 

Capt. BOLDERO\wished to ask the Noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs whether commissioness on the part of Great Britain and America were 
acting together with reference to the settlement of the North American boun- 
dary question. He had read with great pleasure the correspondence of the noble 
lord en this subject, which fully proved, in his opinion, that the state of Maine 
had no claim. It struck him that if America appointed commissioners to sur- 
vey ihe grounds, we ought also to appoint persons with the same object. It*was 
now some months since the King of Holland had given a decision, which though 
not yery favourable to us, was acquiesced in by the Noble Lord in consideration 
that the honour of the country was at stake, but was rejected by the Americans. 

The SPEAKER here observed that the Hon. Member was out of order ; that 
he had risen avowedly for the purpose of putting a question, but had already 
considerably outstepped the limits prescribed by the rules of the House in do- 
ing so. 

Captain BOLDERO then simply repeated his question. 

Lord PALMERSTON said, in reply, that the Hon. and Gallant Gentleman 
must have been aware that negotiations were being carried on for the last year 
and a half between the British and American Governments, the object of which 
was whether a new commission should be appointed conjointly by the two Go- 
vernments to endeavour by actual survey to trace the line of boundary according 
to the treaty of 1782. As these negociations were not yet brought to a close, of 
course he could not be expected to state what their present position was ; but 
he would state this, that the Central Government had applied on the subject to 
the Legislature of Maine, and that the latter had passed three resolutions, of 

which the first was, that in the present state of the question they could not 
agree to aconventional line of boundary. The third resolution stated that they 
thought it desirable that a fresh attempt should be made to ascertain by actual 
survey the boundary line; and the two Governments were now in negociation as 
to the proper method of appointing such a commission as might be adopted to un- 
dertake and execute that survey. 


House of Lords, July 27. 

The Irish Municipal Bill was read a third time inthe House of Lords last night, 
withouta division. Lord Meibourne’s valour evaporated in a wordy protest, 
studded with commonplaces ; and he declined to move the amendments of which 
he had given notice His objections to the bill, as it stood, had been increased 
by further examination; still, it was a‘‘ concession” (!) on the part of the 
Lords; and he much regretted, that having conceded the principle of the mea- 
sure, they had been so unwise as to refuse to carry out that principle fully and 
fairly. He found upon inquiry, that it would be more agreeable to the towns 
unincorporated by the bill, no¢ to have such corporations as the measure would, 
if establ shed, force upon them. He hoped that any alterations the Commissioners 
might yet make inthe bill would be considered in a spirit of fairness by the Lords . 

Lord BROUGHAM vigorously attacked the measure, especially those parts 
of it introduced by Lord Lyndhurst, which would continue the present holders 
of corporate officers in their places just as if the bill never passed. The great 
object of Municipal Reform was to eradicate abuses; yet the first thing done in 
this Reform Bill was neither more nor less than to enact by law that the very 
authors of the abuses which called for suppression were to be continued in the offi- 
ces which it was declared they had so grossly abused. These abuses were the gra- 
vamen of the charge against the present system, yet the children and champions 
of these abuses were to be continued in their offices. What an absurdity, 
whata mockery, what an outrage upon the feelings of the People of Ireland. On 
these grounds, as well as upon others, he deeply lamented the course which had 
beentaken. In conclusion, he would say, that whether this measure was to be 
considered as grounded on truly wise, and sound, and consistent and abiding 
principles of legislation, calculated to bear the test of experience—or whether 
it was only to be regarded as a measure for effecting the minor, but still most im- 
portant object, of conciliating the Irish people, of appeasing the discontents of 
that long ill-governed country, and of drawing out her prodigions internal re- 
sources, by giving her tranquillity and security, in whichever way he regarded 
the measure, he equally disapproved of the alterations which had been made. 
They were conceived in a spirit hostile to the constitution, repugnant to the prin- 
ciples on which their Lordships passed the English Municipal Reform Bill three 
years ago, and pregnant with the seeds of discontent and bitter disappoinment. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON defended the ten-pound qualification, and 
very much approved of the amendments introduced by Lord Lyndhurst ; but 
still he thought the measure defective in one important point—compensation 
vught tobe given to all who were deprived of their incomes by the change— 
He had no doubt that their Lordships would meet the views of the other House 
of Parliament, with a sincere desire to concur in any alterations which they might 
think proper to suggest, as far as they could do so consistently with their view of 
what was their public duty, and what the interests of the country required. In 
return, he should like to see the Noble Viscount and his colleagues exert them- 
selves in conciliating the other House in reference to this House : he should much 
like to see instances of this being done. He hoped that the Commons would take 
care that no individuals were left to starve from neglect of their well-founded 
claims. 

Lord WICKLOW spoke in terms of general approbation of the measure. 

Some verbal postr eset were adopted,on the motion of Lord LYNDHURST: 
and it was agreed that the bill should “ pass” on Monday neat. 


Lord BROUGHAM introduced a copyright bill, the object of which is to 
authorize the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to grant extensions of 
the copyright, as in the case of patents. ’ 

The Commens, on the prod ne of Lord JOHN RUSSELL, agreed not to 
insist on such of their amendments to the Lord’s amendments on the Irish 
Poor Bill as the Lords disagreed to. Jord John said, 2 measure might be intro- 
duced next session to remedy any inconvenience occasioned by the refusalof the 
Lords to assent to those amendments. eS 

Mr. HUME moved a resolution declaring the inexpediency of continuing the 
Bank of Ireland Charter. This resolution, he subsquently withdrew, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Spring Rice ; who said he was not prepared to legislate on the 
question this session, and that matters must remain in statu quo till next session, 
when the House would be fully at liberty to consider the entire question of 
Joint Stock Banks and the Bank of Ireland. 

The House went into Committee on the Miscellaneous Estimates. Ono the 
vote of £10,000, for the Poles being moved, Members on all sides expressed 
their wish to increase the sum , and there was some very fine talk about Poland. 
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Mr. O’Conneil’s eloquence called forth an eulogium from Sir Francis Burdett. 
But the vote was not increased. 

Mr. O'CONNELL opposed the grant of £1,000 to the Catholic Bishop of 
Quebec, and £75, to the Catholic Bishop of Newfoundland; and descanted 
on the iniquity of compelling people to pay the ministers of churches from 
whose creed they dissented. ‘There was no division, however, on this or any 
other motion. 

Lord MELBOURNE really ought to muzzle Lord Minto. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty rarely opens his lips without exposing himself and his colleagues 
to ridicule and reproach. The Quadruple Treaty debate, and the unceremonious 
treatment he received from both sidesof the House on that occasion, onght at 
least to have restrained him from unnecessary provocation. But on Thursday 
night the question being the third reading of the bill for putting an end to the 
practice of giving head-money for captured slaves, he ventured to attack Lord 
Brougham with the insinuation that the present hostility of that formidable per- 
son arose from his desire to turn out Lord Cottenham and remount the woolsack. 
Lord Brougham retorted in slashing style ; sneering at Lord Minto’s wit—his 
talent scemed to lie that way, though nobody ever supposed it ; reminded him 
that Lord Lyndhurst would be Lord Cottenham’s successor ; enlarging on the 
high gratification of being Lord Chancellor inan Administration whose measures 
were defeated by votes of 96 to 36—on the forebearance with which he had him- 
self treated the Ministry for three years, and their beseeching him to remain in 
the country lest he should upset their ricketty Cabinet; of all which matters 
Lord Brougham now informed Lord Minto, because it was evident that his col- 
leagues left Lord Minto in utter ignorance about Quadruple Treaties and other 
subjects, of which he really ought to know something before attempting to be 
witty at other men’s expense in Parliament. In reply to this ‘* showing up,” 
Lord Minto is said to have “ explained.” 

The Marquis of Chandos moved for a return of all appointments to office by 
Lord Durhata, with the salaries. 


Sir George Grey said there was no objection to the return of names, but every 
thing relating to salaries had already been communicated to the House. 

House of Lords, July 24.—Numerous petitions against the continuance of idol 
worship in India being presented, Lord Melbourne said that Government was 


preparing to issue such orders, as would, he hoped, satisfy the most scrupulous 
minds. 


House of Lords, July 26.—A long debate arose on the third reading of the 
church discipline bill, the Bishop of Exeter protesting against it as the greatest 
blow ever struck against the church of England. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury defended the bill. 

The Duke of Wellington suggested the propriety of withdrawing the bill for 
the present, considering the difference of opinion respecting it among the bishops 
—and it was accordingly ordered to be read that day six months, the Archbishop 
consenting. 

The third reading of the Irish tithe bill coming up, Mr. Browne moved that it 
be read that day six months—or in other words, rejected. He supported his mo- 
tion with a long speech, and Mr. Hume seconded it. 

Sir Robert Peel said that the bill was not in all respects what he wished, but 
although he had failed in his attempts to approve it, he could not agree to defer 
the settlement of the tithe question. He must therefore vote against the mo 
tion. 

Mr. Browne's motion was negatived, 146 to30, and then the bill was read a 
third time and passed. 


The bill for the conveyance of mails on railroads was also passed. 

Lord Palmerston said he had no information of any such treaty, and as to the 
expedition, he could only say, as Sir John Hobhouse had said before, that it was 
sent by the governor-general of India. 

Sir Robert Peel insisted on knowing for what object it had been sent. Lord 
Palmerston said, to protect British interests at Bushire. Sir Robert demanded 
to know how those interests were endangered ; and Lord Palmerston declined 
answering. 

The House then went into committee of supply. Another sum of £10,000 
was voted for the relief of the refugee Poles, making £50,000 in all. £50,000 
were voted for defraying the expenses of steam navigation to India, by the Red 
Sea. £11,790 for the support of the ecclesiastical establishment in the North 
American provinces, £19,155 for the Indian department in the Canadas. £30,000 
for the instruction of the negro population in the West Indies. £8,600 for the 
repair of the Kideau and other canals in Canada. 

House of Lords, July 30. The Earl of Aberdeen presented a petition from 
Newfoundland, which he believed to be the most discontented and distracted co- 
lony under the crown of England. The petiiioners complained of differences 
between the Council and House of Assembly, of the embittered state of society, 
and the religious animosities which prevailed to such an extent that it was scarce- 
ly possible to have any friendly intercourse. He wished to know whether New- 
foundland was under the Earl of Durham’s jurisdiction—and whether any and 
what measures were in contemplation to remedy the evils complained of. 

Lord Glenelg said that a remedy was under consideration—that the dissentions 
complained of arose from religious differences—and that Lord Durham had the 
same authority there as in the other provinces 

Expedition to the Persian Gulf.—In reply to questions by Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, Sir John Hobhouse, on Tuesday, said that a small expedition had sailed from 
Bombay to the Persian Gulf — 

The expedition consisted of the Semiramis, a steamer, two small brigs of war, 
and a transport, and conveyed five hundred Sepoys. This expedition had been 
sent to that quarter in consequence of a despatch received bythe Governor-Gen. 
of India from the Governor of Bombay, stating grounds which the Governor- 
General of India no doubt thought sufficient to require it. Sir Stratford Canning 
was, no doubt, aware that the East India Company had a resident Representative 
at Bushire and also at Bagdad, and that our commercial relations had lately con- 
siderably increased in those quarters; and it was in consequence of the present 
political state of Persia, that the Governor-Geueral had deemed it necessary to 
send this expedition for the protection of their interests. The act was, however, 
entirely one of the Government of India, and did not in any way originate with 
the Home Government. 


Deportation of Indian Labourers.—Sir John Hobhouse, being questioned on 
the subject by Sur Robert Peel, stated, that an order would be sent to the East 
India Government absolutely prohibiting the transmission of Vill Coolies to the 
West Indies for the next three years. 

Idolatory in India.—Mr. Chapman, on Wednesday, presented four petitions 
from Wesleyan Methodists in Whitby, against the practice of allowing Christian 
servants of the East India Company to join in the idolatrous worship of the Hin- 
doos. 


Sir Stratford Canning again brought up the expedition to the head of the Per 
sian Gulf, saying there was every reason to believe it was connected with hostili- 
ties against Persia. He also wished for information respecting a secret treaty 
said to exist between Russia and Persia. 

The Quadruple Treaty.—On Tuesday, Lord Minto being in his place, the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry asked whether he adhered to his opinion respecting the Quad- 
ruple Treaty ? 

Lord Minto was happy to find that Lord Londonderry had at last discovered 
that the best means of obtaining an answer toa question, was by putting a ques- 
tion to the person from whom the answer was expected. He would now say, that 
notwithstanding the Noble Marquis’s very close arguments and profound reason- 
ing and distinguished eloquence, and all his very extraordinary and wonderful 
knowledge upon all questions, still, he had not been able to change his opinion : 
his construction of the Quadruple Treaty was still unchanged. 

Lord Brougham said, that if the House did not admire Lord Minto’s wisdom, 
it must still be struck with his frankness. He now wished to know if the in- 
structions for which he had moved would be supplied? 

The Duke of Wellington said, he wished to press Ministers for papers, which, 
were he Minister, he should object to produce. 

Lord Brougham admitted that the Duke’s wasa goodrule. Perhaps, however, 
Lord Minto would say whether the Order in Council alluded to was signed 

by himself, or by some other member of the Government in conjunction with 
him? 

Lord Minto gave no direct reply. Any order that might have been given must 
have been signed by the Secretary of State. 

Nothing of moment followed, and the conversation dropped. 

a ae 

Several insurrectionary movements have taken place in Portugal... . Defeat of 
the Russians and Destruction of the Fleet—The Russians, it appears, under 
Gen. Zap, in the beginning of May, had been completely defeated by the Abas- 
sack horsemen of Circassia. A part of the Russian force, after passing the 
Kuban River, were separated from the remainder by the bridge giving way, when 
the horsemen fell upon themn and cut them to pieces, or drove them into the 
stream where they were drowned. On the 11th June accounts from Khissa state 
that a gale of unprecedented violence drove a large portion of the Russian squad- 
ron upon the coast—three frigates, two corvettes, five brigs, and two steamers, 
all of which were completely wrecked, the fragments of the cargo, the coin, &c., 
being strewed upon the beach.... Famine in India.—In April last tens of thou- 
sands of the impoverished inhabitants of the upper provinces of Bengal were re- 
duced to u starvation, of which there were 149,000 at Agra alone fed on public 
bounty. The rivers Jumna and Ganges, as we had already heard, were choked 
with dead bodies, and the air poisoned with the efflavia....Mr Gordon’s work- 
shops, timber and warehouses, &c., at Deptford, covering an acre of ground, 
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i usual, augment. We have extracted from them copious to-day, limiting ourselves, 








were destroyed by fire the night of July 25th. There was insurance to £24,000. 
....The Earl of Kerry, only surviving son of the Marquis of Lansdowne, was 
to marry the eldest daughter of Count Fishault. ... Miss Shireff, Mr. Wilson 
and Mr E. Segun, were to leave for America Sept. 1, being engaged for one 
year at Wallack’s National Theatre, New-York. Signor de Begnis is also on his 
way to New-York as Primo Buffo.... Yankee Hill, we learn, is making quite 
a sensation at the Haymarket. Besides his Yankee characters, he has struck out 
in a new line, and made a capital bit in the old English drama. His Master Ste- 
phen, in Ben Johnson's comedy of ‘Every Man in his Humour,” is highly ex- 
tolled. There is more affinity between the original Yankee Simon Pure and the 
Elizabethan age than is imagined... . Bunn is to be the lessee of Drury Lane for 
the next year, and H. R. Bishop musical director....The proprietors of the 
Great Western steamship, from Bristol to America, have called a public meeting, 
for the purpose of increasing their capital to such an amount as will enable them 
to place several similar steamers upon the station.— Bath Gazelte. .-..- England 
has concluded a commercial treaty with Austria. 








London, 31st July. 

The usual average return of the liabilities and assets of the Bank of England, 
embracing that period from the Ist of May to the 24th inst., which appeared in 
last night's Gazette, gives the following results, viz, that the average of the 
month ending the lst of May, shows an increase in the circulation of £717,000 
a decrease in the deposites of £6,000, and an increase in the stock of bullion 
of £81,000. Wherefore, it appears that the increase in the liabilities is 
£711,000, and this represents the increase in the total quantity sf meney in the 
month ending the 24th inst., as compared with the month ending the Ist of May, 
in so far as regards the administration of the currency by the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

St. James’s Palace, July 18.—The Queen was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Major Edward Alexander Campbell, of the Ben- 
gal Cavalry, Companion of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath. 

War Office, July 24.—Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the under- 
mentioned officers, of the East India Company’s Forces, to take rank, by Brevet, 
in her Majesty’s Army in the East Indies only, as follows—commissions to be 
dated June 28, 1838 :— ; 

To be Generals.. Lieut.-Gens. B. Marley, S. Bradshaw, Sir H. M‘Lean, 
K.C.B. 

To be Liuet.-Generals.: Maj. Gen. J. Cunninghame. 

To be Maj.-Generals.: Cols. B. Kennett, W. Innes, J. P. Danbar, A. Aitche- 
son, W. Turner, A. Hogg, C. Hodgson, R. Whish, A. Andrews, G. R. Penny, 
J. Ahmuty, J. Cock, W. Hull, Sir J. Limond, Knight, C. M‘Leod. T. Garner, 
R. Pitnam, G. S. Fagan, E. W. Shuldham, W. S. Heathcote, R. W. Yates, J. 
Mayne, A. Monin, W. Sandwith, M. Boyd, J. M‘Innes, J. Salter, Sir E. G. Stan- 
nus, Knt., P. Byers, W. Burg, E. Cartwright, H. G. A. Taylor, A. Richards, 
Sir J. Sutherland, K L.S., H. Bowen, A. Watson, W. Dickson, J. W. Fast, W. 
P. Price, J. Durant, R. Hampton, J. S. Harriott, B. B. Parlby, H. Hodgson, : iz 
Dykes Ballantyne, F. J. T. Johnston, W. G. Pearse, Sir R. H. Cunliffe, Bart., 
W. Clapham, J. Truscott, J. W. E. Edwards, T. Webster, G. Waugh, T. H. 
Smith, E. M. Gullifer Showers, W. Woodhouse, H. Faithfull, F. W. Wilson, 
J. Tombs, J. H. Collett, G. L. Wahab, P. Cameron, J. Carfrae, R. West, G. 
Jackson, S. Gcodfellow, C. A. Walker, R. A. Willis, P. Bowes, J. S. Fraser, 
I. Kinnersley, P. Delamotte, H. Huthwaite, W. C. Faithfull, T. Wilson, F. V. 
Raper, G. Swiney, G. Pollock, A. Lindsay, J. Alexander, Vans Kennedy, W. 
Raleigh Gilbert, T. P. Smith, E. Frederick, G. B. Brooks, A. Robertson, W. 
C. Baddeley, H. Bowdler, P. Lodwick, J. F. Dundas, J. Morse, E. H. Simpson, 
J. Hackett, T. Newton: J. A. Biggs, E. H. Bellasis, W. Nott, G. Cooper, 8. H. 
Todd, J. Briggs, H. Thomson. 

To be Majors—Captains J. Wilson, T. R. Macqueen, F. Hugh, M. Wheeler, 
J. Wilson, G. Hicks, J. W. Douglas, Jas. Manson, J. Ward, Stratford Powell, 
Wm. Burlton, 8. L. Thornton, Hope Dick, D Hepburn, Wm. Simonds, Samuel 
P.C. Humfrays, J. H. Simmonds, H. F. Salter, J. Angelo, J. Gavin Drummond, 
Thos. Williams, Wm. Bacon, L. Saunders Bird, G. Blake, R. L. Anstruther, E. 
Herring, R. Roberts, G. Gladwin Denniss, Alex. Davidson, Eyre Evans Bruce, 
J. Hall, J. Hailes, J. Saml. Marshal!, D. A. Fenning, G. B. Aitcheson, C New- 
port, G. Chapman, John Hicks, J. L. Jones, G. Holmes, S. Hart, J. Rawlins, G. 
H. Woodroofie, F. Smelpage, R. Ogilvie Meriton, J. H. Makinlay, O. Phillips, 
W. B. Girdlestone, Niel Campbell, R. Kent, Wm Earle, Alex. M‘Kinnon, Wm 
Sage, A. Goldie, H. Carter, W. Ramsay, Chas. Thoresby, J. Bedford, William 
Edw. B. Leadbeater, J. Brock Nottidge, G. Lee, D. Montgomerie, A. M. Camp- 
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however, chiefly to those which have reference to Canada, and to which we direct 
the attention of our readers. 

The politics of Canada whether at home or on the spot, cannot be said to be 
ina satisfactory state; the rising surges of discontent are again visiblein the 
lower province, and which seem to be the precursor of another tempsst. We 
are disposed to award to Lord Durham the most patriotic and benevolent 
intentions, but we are, nevertheless, deeply and irrevocably impressed with 
the belief that his system is wrong. The party he ardently desires to coneiliate, 
will not be conciliated, because they have other objects in view than a mere re- 
dress of grievances, if any such exist. The discontented party in Canada aim 
at revolution, and the total overthrow of British supremacy, and nothing short of 
this will satisfy them. Is Lord Durham or her Majesty's government disposed 
to yield it? If not, why waste time and fritter away advantages in pursuit of & 
phantom? The infatuation of the Queen’s ministers is deplorable, and seems 
to extend to all those who are sent over, or put in authority by them. 

We deny that Lord Durham has been factiously opposed in his government of 
Canada, or in his efforts to reconcile parties. All have felt—ef the British party we 
mean—disposed to give him every support, and most of them have actually and 
actively done so. Even those who thought his system bad and visionary, have 
withheld their opposition with the hope that his Lordships acute and intelligent 
mind would soon discover that he was upon the wrong track. If the colonies 
are to be retained, it is to be accomplished by cultivating the loyalty of their in- 
habitants, forthe moment large bodies of troops become permanently necessary 
they are no longer worth holding. The constitutional party is the party that his- 
Lordship should call upon for support; he will find it composed of men of 
wealth and importance, possessing strong arms and British hearts ;—it will in- 
crease and multiply by culture, but will wither and diminish by coldness and 
neglect, especially when all the sunshine of royal favour and the smiles of vice 
regal approbation are bestowed on the disaffected and disloyal. Of one thing his 
Lordship may be assured,—that while he is coquetting with French traitors, 
and affecting to know no difference between good subjects and bad subjects, the 
fine spirit of loyalty which shone so conspicuously last winter is fast evapora- 
ting. 

That secret mischief is brewing, there is no doubt. We learn from various 
sources that the disaffeeted are at their work again now that so many of their 
leaders have been restored to them by the amnesty. Even some of the Freneb 
journals in Canada admit this, as will be seen by the following extract from the 
Ami du Peuple. 

‘We have every reason to believe that the information (contained in the He- 
rald) is perfectly correct, and that there really exists, on the other side of the 
lines, fresh plans and projects of invasion. Dr. Cote, who appears to have be- 
come altogether a warrior, since he ran away at the head of his ‘dupes,’ has un- 
ceasingly agitated and tried for some time past to organize a new expedition. * 

* * *, We know that the county of Acadie, so much agitated during the 
past winter, is again in a state of excitement, and only waits an opportunity to 
raise again the standard of rebellion. The habitans make no mystery of their 
intentions, and speak against the Government andthe English witha freedom 
which reflects honouron the Britisii constitution. * * * Mildness, elemency, 
and patience, are excellent in a Government, but they should not be exercised te 
the public injury. It is certain that if Lord Durham shuts his eyes on passing 
events and on the events in the womb of time; if he, from motives of magnani- 
mity or knowledge of the power he possesses, allows the rebels to continue im 
their present course, it will net be long before we are again placed in the identical 
position we were in November, 1837. The county of Acadie is not the only 
place where the rebels have recommenced their plots, they are everywhere to be 
found ; not one of the rebels of last year is truly loyal now, most of them are 
worse than before, and if they do not rebel immediately, it is solely because they 
believe the country too strongly garrisoned with troops.” 

But the system of rewarding traitors seems to be followed up by the Cabinet 
at home in a manner that almost baffles belief. Mr. Chapman, formerly editor 





bell, L. Horton Smith, J. Farquharson, J. Worthy, J. Forbes, F. Bond, Thomas 
Biddle, Wm. Mactier, H. Macfarquhar, J. Howison, H. J. Wood. G. Dods, J. 
M. Ley, R. G. Polwhele, J. Chisholm, W. Foquett, E. Parry Gowan, J. Allen, 
J. H. Irwin, J. Cartwright, F. Frankland Whynyates, Wm. H. Watertield. Geo. 
Barker, F. Plowden, J. Fitzgerald, J. Oliphant, F. Straton, J. J. Underwood, J. 
M. Boyes, Wm. F. S. C. M. Wade, G. W. Bonham, T. Wilkinson, G. H. Ro- 
binson, H. C. Cotton, C. Sinclair, A. Lawe, C. Hosmer, R. S. Seton, Alex. M. 
W. Prescott, J. T. Croft, C. Waddington, W. H. Terraneau, F. Blundell, C. H. 
Wahab, S. Corbett, G. F. Penley, J. S. H. Weston, J. Wynch, W. J. Thomp- 
son, H. Hay, M. Nicolson, H. Monke, H. B. Henderson, T. B. Jervis, Fred. S 
Sotheby, H. Liddell, E. Huthwaite, Gavin Ralston Crawford, H. Delarosse, J. R. 
Woodhouse. 

War-Office, July 27.—2d Life Gds.: Ens. A. W. V. Drumlanrig, from 92d 
Ft., to be Cor. and Sub-Lt. by p., v. Lindsay, who rets. July 27.—4:h Lt. Drags.: 
A. R. Hole, Gent., to be Cornet by p., v. Symonds, who rets. July 27.—6th 
Drags.: Staff Assist.-Surg. C. R. Boyes, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg., v. F. M’Crae, 
who rets. upon h.-p. July 27.—14th Lt. Drags.: Lt. J. B. Culpeper to be Capt. 
by p., v. Leary, who rets.: Cor. C. T. Griffis to be Li. by d.. v. Culpeper: H. 
R. Boucherett, Gent., to be Cor. by p., v. Griffis, July 27.—Coldstream Ft. Gds : 
Lt. and Capt. G. Knox to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. by p., v. Brev.-Col. Wedder- 
burn, who rets: Ens. and Lt. Hon. F. W. Child and Villers to be Lt. and Capt. 
by p., v. Knox.: 2d Lt. J. A. V. Kirkland, from the Rifle Brig., to be Ens. and 
Lt. by p, v. Villiers, July 27.—2d Ft.: Ens G. Piercy to be Lt. by p, v. Moodie, 
who rets., July 27.—Ens. E. Honeywood, from 54th Ft., to be Lt. by p, v. 
Lewis, app. to 45th Ft., July 28.—4th.: Brev. Lt.-Col. R. Macdonald, from 54th 
Ft., to be Maj., v. Beetham, who exchs., July 27.—7th.: Lt. R. Bernel to be Capt. 
by p., v. Norman, who rets., July 27.—Lt. A. J. Pack, from h.-p. Unatt., to be 
Lt., v. W. Belfour, who exchs., July 26.—Ens. R F. Lord Gifford, from 52d Ft , 
to be Lt. by p., v. Bernal, July 27.—17th.: Ens. H. W. Bace, from 38th Ft , to 
be Lt. without p., v. Dalgety, cashiered by the sentence of a General Court Mar- 
tial, July 27.—20th.: Lt. E. Hill to be Capt. by p., v. Cavendish, who rets.: Ens 
L. D. Gordon to be Lt. by p., v. Hill, July 27.—25th.: Capt. J. H. Cook, from 
h.-p. Unatt., to be Capt. v. Brev. Maj. T. Stewart, who exchs. rec. the diff, July 
27.—27ih.: Capt. M. C. Johuston to be Maj. by p. v. Maclean, who rets.—Lt. J 
F’. Lonsdale to be Capt. by p. v. Johnston—Ens. J. Lewes to be Lt. by p. v. 
Lonsdale—G. L. Thomson, Gent. tobe Ens. by p. v. Lewis—July 27.—35th.: 
Gent. Cadet J. A. Ewart, from Rl. Mil. Col., te be Ens. without p—July 27.— 
38th.: Serj. Maj. C. W. Litchfield to be Ens. without p. v. Bace prom. in 17th 
Ft. July 27.—45th.: Lt. W. R. Lewes, from 2d Ft. to be Lt. v. Walsh, who rets. 
—July 27.—50th.: Ens. G. G. M. Cobban to be Lt. by p. v. Campbell, who rets. 
H. O. de Crespigny, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Cobban, July 27—52d.: F. Carden 
Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Lord Gifford, prom. in 7th Ft. July 27—54th.: Maj. W. 
Beetham, from 4th Ft to be Maj v. Macdonald, whoexc. July 27th. C L Cocks. 


of a disaffected paper in Montreal, and a person who was most active in foment- 
jng the late insurrection, has been appointed to an important and lucrative office 
in England! This person, by his letters from Great Britain to the insurrection- 
ary journals in Canada, it is admitted on all sides, contributed in a very essential 
degree to bring about the late outbreak. He urged the taking up of arms and 
laid the plans for doing so. This can be easily proven, nor does Mr. Chapman 
himself pretend to deny it; and yet we see in what manner he is rewarded by 
the Queen's government! We cannot believe that Lord John Russell is aware 
of the extent of this person’s guilt, and it therefore behoves some one in Canada 
to apprize his lordship of it. At all events, we hope that some member of 
Parliament will be put in possession of the facts of this extraordinary case, im 
order that the people of England may know how useless it is to spend their mo- 
ney in suppressing insurrections in Canada, while the contrivers and abettors of 
them are so liberally rewarded for their labors. 

The Royal assent was given to the Irish Poor Bill on the 31st of July. 

It is said that the Duke of Sussex will be appointed Lord High Admira¥ 
of England. In this way perhaps that silly person, Lord Minto, may be got 
rid of. 

Consols on Ist of August closed at 97 3. 

It is not yet positively announced who will succeed Sir John Colborne as 
commander of the Forces in Canada. 


Jamaica.—Our intelligence from this island is to the 11th ult., eleven days 
| after the general emancipation. The event itself passed off without disturban- 
ces, but what its results may be we know not. The accuunts, as well as opin- 
ions, differ, for we find the different journals as well as private letters, filled with 
hopes and fears. Yet we think the majority of opinions would be favourable, 
but for the criminal interference of the Baptist ministers, who are as active in 
their old trade of agitation and mischief as ever. They, and more especially 
the notorious Mr. Knibb, have incited the negroes to strike for greater wages 
than the planters can afford to pay, viz., 2s 6d per diem, with cottage and garden 
rent free. In consequence of this, labour has been suspended on many of the 
plantations to the serious detriment of the public interest. We must await 
the further workings of the system before we can come to any definite con- 
clusion as to its danger or its advantages. Many negroes will undoubtedly 
prove industrious, although their natural indolence shows itself in various 











Gent. to be Ens. by. p., v. Honeywood, prom. in 2d Ft. July 28—60th.: Serj.| ways. Sir Lionel Smith was traversing the island, haranguing them, ex- 
Maj. M. Waterhouse to be Quartermaster v. J. Booth, rets. upon h.-p. July 27,— | horting them to order, good behaviour, and sobriety. At one place, it is said, 
93d: Brev.-Col. H. B. Harris, from h.-p. Unatt. to be Lt. Col. v. Brev.-Col. D. | 


M‘Gregor who excg. July 27. Maj. R. Spark to be Lt.-Col by p. v. Harris, who 
rets, Capt. J. Burgh, to be Maj. by pur. v Spark—Lt. N. S. Buchanan to be Capt 
by p. v. Burgh, Ensign Charles Henry Gordon to be Lieutenant by pur. vice 
Buchanan—Geo Seton, Gent., to be Ens. by p. v. Gordon, July 28— 

Rifle Brigade—William Burnet Ramsay, Gent., to be Sec. Lieut., by p, v. 
Kirkland, appointed to the Coldstream Guards —July 27th.—Ceylon Rifle Regt 
—Lieut. Alexander Grierson, from the h.-p. of 38th regt. of Foot, to be Lieut., 
v. Rupert Campbell, who exch—July 27.—Royal African Col. Corps—Lt. Peter 
Crauford, from h.-p. Unatt., to be Lieut., without p., v. W. Fraser, who retires 
to his former situation as an Ensign, upon half-pay—July 27.—Hospital Staff— 
GR. Fraser, Gent., to be Assist. Surg. to the Forces, v. Boyes appointed to 
6th Dragoons—July 27.—Brevet—Col. Thos. Dalmer, on the h.-p. of 43d 
regt. Foot, to be Major-General inthe Army—June 28.—To be Colonels in the 
Army—Lieut -Colonel John Crowder, on the h.-p. of the 23d Foot; Lt.-Col. 
William Carden Seton, on the h.-p. of 88th regt. of Foot; Lieut.-Col. W. 
Douglas, on the half-pay of the Royal Engineers—June 28.—To be Major in 
the Army—Capt. John Henry Cooke, of the 25th Foot—June 28.—Memoran- 
dum—The Major, from h.-p. Unatt., who was app. to full-pay of the 60th Foot 
on 6th July, 1838, is Major Cockburn, and not Major Cochrane. 

Died, August 23rd, 1838, in the 20th year of his age, Wm. Henry, nephew and adopted 
son of Chas. B. Austen, Philadelphia. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 94 a 9} per cent prem. 


TENE ALBION. 


“NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1838. 








By the South America, from Liverpool, we have received our regular London 
files to the 2d ult. 

The proceedings in Parliament continue to occupy public attention, and as the 
Session draws towards its close the number and importance of the debates, as 





he told the women “to sit down and mind their piccaninies ;” since which the 
gentle sex will do nothing but *‘ sit down,” thus following out, literally, the ad- 
vice given them by ‘‘ Massa Gobernor.”” Our next accounts we look for with 
great solicitude. 

The Florida war being ended the government of the United States have a 
disposable force for the Northern Frontier. Accordingly a considerable body of 
troops have been despatched in that direction, which will have the effect of re- 
straining ina great degree the lawless outbreaks on the borders. The govern- 
ment at; Washington, we have now the best reason for believing, are most serious- 
ly desirous to suppress these outrages, and the desire we are sure will be well 
seconded by the officers and troops. As a large body will be stationed at Nia 
gara, Detroit, and other parts of the frontier,we hope to see a cordial under- 
standing and friendly intercourse established between them and her Majesty’s 
troops on the Canadian side. The American officers are men of honour an@ 
gentlemen—have seen service, and will be prompt in the discharge of the duty 
they are sent upon. The best effects will flow frum a good understanding be- 
tween the officers at the opposite posts. Perhaps a mutual restoration of de- 
serters may be one of them. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. T. M. Smith, editor of the Montreal 


Courier, which took place after a few days illness. He has left a widow and 
four young children. 

The discussion which took place in the House of Commons, in relation to the 
northeastern boundary, shows the state of that question. There is no reason to 
apprehend that the people of Maine are at all sincere in their threats to run the 
line on “ their own hook.” 

Poems. By Rufus Dawes. It is proposed to publish, by subscription, » 
volume of the poems of this approved writer, consisting of Geraldine, a romance 
of real life.—S¢. John’s Eve, a fairy tale—Lancaster, a national poem.—Oe- 
casional pocms, comprising songs and odes,—and Fugitive pieces. The volume 
to be put to press as soon as 500 are subscribed for. Samuel Colman, publisher, 
141 Nassau street. 
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A Fragment. The Words and Melody written and composed by Mrs. C. E. Horn. Copyright secured. 
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CARD.—Mrs. S. C. REID and DAUGHTERS’ BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 21 Greenwich Lane, near Waverly Place, will be re- 
opened on the 10th of September. 

Mrs. R. is exceedingly gratified in having met the approval of her patrons, in relation to 
her mode of instruction and the improvement of her pupils, and in return assures them 
that it will be her highest ambition to continue to merit it. 
paid to the solid branches. The various languages are taught on the most approved plans, 
and all the higher branches of needlework, as well as painting, drawing, and music, by 
the most competent teachers. Every care is paid to the manners and demeanour of the 
pppievant health is especially attended to. 

‘An extra French class for young ladies, who would wish to perfect themselves in that 
language, will be attended every day from 4to5 P.M. Terms moderate. 

rs. 8. C. Reid respectfully refers to the following gentlemen— 
The Right Rev. Benj T. Onderdonk, Bishop of the Diocese of New York. 
Rev. Dr. Thos. Lyell, Rev. Dr. Schroeder, Rev. Dr. Francis L. Hawks, 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Berrian, Rev. Dr. Ed. Higbee, Hon. Aaron Clark, Mayor, 
Dr. Wm. J. Macneven, Dr. John W. Francis, Hon. R. Riker, 
Hon. R. H. Morris, Recorder, Hon.C. W. Lawrence, John J. Morgan, Esq., 
W. M. Price, U.S. Dis. Att’y., M.M. Noah, Esq., Charles A. Davis, Esq., 
Joseph Hoxie, Esq., Moses Grinnell, Esq., Wm. B. Townsend, Esq., 
Gov. Ritner, Harrisburg, Pa., Dr.J.Johnson, Charleston 8.C. Gen.P.B. Porter, Buffalo,N.Y. 
Gen.E.P.Gaines,St.Louis,Mo Dr. J. Sparkman, ditto. Hon. W.H. Seward, Auburn, 
R. M. Johnson, Vice President U. S., Kentucky. [Sept. 8-1t. 


E. BRYAN, DENTIST. 
{Formerly of the firm of Bryan & Stout, late of 115 Chambers sireet.] 
Respectfully informs his former patrons and the Public, that he has returned to the city, 
and removed to No 3 MURRAY STREET, NBAR BROADWAY. [Sep.1 3t.*] 


THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 

The Eye examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can detect the slightest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ted (as usual) to the particular defect. Sep 1. 
NX YORK CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL INSTITUTION, BLOOMINGDALE 

Vacation will terminate on Monday, Sept. 3d. 

There are vacancies for a few additiona) Boarders—application to be made at the 

school. (Sept. 1-1t.] R_ T. HUDDART, Principal. 
RS. GIBSON, 18 Bond street, will re-open her Day and Boarding School for Young 
Ladies on Monday the 3d of Sept. Sept. 1-4t 


. Iss KEOGH, 397 Fourth street, (Albion Place) respectfully acquaints her friends 
that her establishment will re-open on Monday , 3d inst. Sept. 1-2t. 




















RS. COLEY 683 Broadway corner of Amity street, begs to inform her friends and the 
public, that her BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, will reopen on Monday the 10th 
of September next. — - _ fAug. 25.) 


~~ STATE OF NEW YORK. _ 
SecreTary’s Orrics, Albany, July 16, 1838. 
Sir—1 hereby give you notice that at the next general election of this state, to be held 


en the 5th, 6th, and 7th days of November next, a Governor and Lieutenant Governor are | 


to be elected. J 
I hereby give you notice that a Senator isto be chosen in the First Senate District, 


in the place of Coe S. Downing, whose term of office will expire on the last day of De- | 


cember next. JOHN A. 

To the Saeriff of the city and county of New York. 

N.B. The inspector of election in the several wards in your city and county will give 
notice of the election of four representatives to Congress from the Third Congressional 
District.—They will also give notice of the election of Members of Assembly, and for 
filling any vacancies in county offices which may exist. 


1X, Secretary of State. 


The above is a true copy of the notification received from the Secretary of State. 
JACOB ACKER. 
Sheriff city and county of New York. 
Sheriff's Office, July 28, 1838. 
All the public newspapers m the county will publish the above once in each week until 
the election, and immediately after send their bills to the Sheriffs office, fAug.18-tf.) 


GENTLEMAN who has received a Collegiate education in one of the Universities 

of Great Britain, and has been for nearly eleven years connected with the manage 
ment of a newspaper as Editor, wishes for an engagement as assistant Editor toa New 
York, or Philadelphia, or Washington journal. Having been accustomed to attend par- 
liamentary debates, he can report such proceedings, or write daily correspondence from 
the seat of Government. Salary not so much at first an object, if sufficient to cover 
necessary expensés. For information, the advertiser refers to Dr. Bartlett, Albion Office, 
New York (Aug.18f.) 


Ne DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—MISSES BROWN (recently from 
i Edinburgh) intend to open a School for the instruction of Young Ladies, on Monday, 
3d September, at No. 11 Varick street, corner of North Moore Street. The branches of 
education, which will all be taught on the most approved modern principles, will consist of 
English, Composition, History, Geography, Writing, Arithmetic, French, Italian, Music & 
Drawing. Also plain and fancy Needle-work 

Reference is made to Rev. Dr. McElroy, and Rev. Dr. Knox, New York. 


® 





| M®. C. E. HORN respecrfully announces to his former friends and the pubiic, his in- 
} 


Particular attention will be | or at Millet’s Music Store, Broadway. 





tention of giving lessons in singing and the theory of music, this seasonin New 
York, 327 Broadway. 
CARD.—The Frencu LanouaGe, SeanisnH Guitar, &c.—Mr. T. 
vote a few hours to instruction in the above accomplishments, at No. 2 Mercer St. 
[Aug. 4.-6t.) 
OSTON PIANO FORTES.—Notice—Wm. Pease, No. 333 Broadway, would inform 
the public that he has been appointed agent for one of the first houses in Boston, for 
the sale of the celesrated Boston Piano Fortes, and would respectfully invite those abont 
woe to calland compare the tone of those instruments with other Boston Pianos 
or sale in this city, as the subscriber feels assured they are superior in tone and touch to 
any others now offered for sale in this city 

Also on hand a very large assortment of New York Piano Fortes, made by several of 
| the most celebrated makers in this city, for which first and second premiums have been 
| awarded five different times at the different fairs held in this city , for their superior tone. 
All of the above for sale wholesale or retail, at very reduced prices, at the New Yerk 
Music Saloon and Piano Forte warehouse, No. 333 Broadway, (nearly opposite the Taber- 

nacle.) (Aug.11-4t.] 

BRITISH STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN.” 
1390 tons burthen, James Hoskin, R. N , Commander. 
NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 


The regular sailing days of the above ship, for the remainder of the year, are fixed as 
follows :— 


(Sept.1-tf.] 








From New York. 
16th August. 
8th September. 4th October. 
7th October. 22d November. 

Rates of passage, to Bristol, including provisions, wines, &c.—For berths in the maim 
saloon, or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33): in other parts of the ship, thirty guineas, 
($140) ; steward’s fees £1,10, or $6,66 ; children under 12, and servants, half price. Letters 
| received on board, will be charged 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportion. 
A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be de- 
posited therein on payment, in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng- 
| lish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, which 
| port of departure should be designated on the letters. 
| The ship can carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to import goods by this 
| conveyance, and who have no established correspondents at Bristol, will have every re- 
| quisite facility provided on application to the subscriber; and the like facility will be af- 
forded to those shipping goods from this to Bristol, for their transmission from thence to 
their place of destination. 

A Surgeon is permanently engaged in the ship, and every provision made for the com- 
| fort and security of the passengers. 
toFor passage by any of the trips rrom New York, or freight, apply personally, or by Kine 

RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
Agent of the Great Western Steam Snip Co. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE, (Second Line.) 
' ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
| and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and Novembes. 
| From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
| Ship BALTIMORE, Jas, Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 

and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist 
8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing erder, viz. 


From Bristol. 
Qist July. 














(June 30) 














These are all vesse!s of the first class and ably commanded, with elegarpt accommedae 
tions for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and conv enience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their pa-kets. free of all charges except the ¢ xpenses 8c 
tually incurred C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 











Bishop, will de- 


Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre, 
York. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. | 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, | “ 16, May 8, “ 94/Marchl, “ 16, « a 
Charlemagne, Richardson,| ‘* 24, ‘* 16, Sept. 8) “ 8, July 1, “ 46 
Ville de Lyon, |C.Stoddard,|Feb. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ & Nov. L 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, June 8, “ 2 JApril 1, “ 16, « 8 
Emerald, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, “ 16, Oct. 8] “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 46 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt March 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8 Dec. 1. 
Poland, lanthony, “16, July 8, “ @4)May 1,“ 16, «| 
Albany, J.Johnston,; “ 24, “ 16, Nov. 8] “ Sept. 1, “ 6, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, (April 8, “ 24, Dec. 16) “ 16, “ 86 Feb. 1. 
ully, D. Lines, “ 16, Aug. 8, “ @jJune 1, “ 16, « 8, 
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| J. SYLVESTER, STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130Broadway, & 22 Wall 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 

| Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 

| business in its various branches. 

| Drafts collected on a)l parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 

| of which persons can draw at sight. 

| §. J. Sylvester respectfnily begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 

| way and 22 Wail street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 

| prompt attention if addressed tJune9-tf.} S.J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually trom New York 
| and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New|] Days of Sailing from 
\ York. London, 
St. James, W_H. Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 7, 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, | "HB "mh * ey *  * Fe “ F, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | “« 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. o © oy OM. 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, ~ 2 "Tr “hi * F * &.* ’ 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, * 20, “ 20, “ 20,/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 1%, 
Samson, R.Sturges, | “ 10, “ 10, 10, 2% 2 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,\May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttlesten, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, “ 27%, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “eM “MBM © * OY .*: & 
Westminster, G. Moore, om, * gf * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, ebout 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street. London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 


~NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. _ 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpeot, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of eveay 
month , the ships to succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz: 























Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
ork. Liverpool. 
Pennsylvania, J.P.Smith, (July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 2 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ 13,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May Ly 
Orpheus, Bailey, oe eS a SS | oh hs fi 
Shakspeare, Collins, ‘eh *8 *“Bi* ts “im ™* & 
Cambridge, 1, Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 * me Fe Hf CS 
Independence, . Nye, - 2. 8. te 2 ni Se *  & 
Virginian, I. Harris, “13, “ 13, “ 413,jOct. J, Feb. 1, June 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, om a mr % “ % 
Siddons, Britton, “ 95 “ 9, “ 2% “ 13 om @ G 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,) “ 19, “ 19, “ 
Roscoe, J.C.Delano, | “ 7, “ 7, % ni” &- & © 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, «33, “ 13, “ 13,/Nov. 1 Marchl, July lL 
Europe, A.C.) “16, * BH * BI % * 7% Y, 
Sheridan, Peirce, oe, wm * Bit we * & % 
Columbus, | Cropper, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June l,/ “ 19 “ J0, * 
Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, wi Ga a ot - , * | “ @ 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, ‘* 13, “ 33,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 
South America, | Barstow, (om * ay ? met > = = 
Garrick, N. B. Palmer, Cm. wm." Oh? B..2 oe Soe 
England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19, “ ®& 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with clegant accommod»> 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pate 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Agents for ships OXford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.¥- 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheftield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Pennsylvania. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington 


GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y, 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpeat 

] Agewss for ships Shakspeare, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 7 f 

E.K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Livexpedly 





a 
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